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“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.” 


“Tr is our purpose to sift the Florida and Louisiana villainies to the bottom; to 
bring the rascals to justice, to stake our all on that issue, and, if need be, to die in 
our tracks next time if, electing our ticket, we do not seat it. Mr. Haygs can get 
in the way, or get out of the way, just as he pleases. That is his affair. This is 
the meaning of the Porrer investigation. The thieves and bullies, who have con- 
sidered themselves safe behind the patriotic indisposition of the people-to agitate 
the question of their guilt, now seek to raise the mad-dog cry of ‘ Revolution.’ The 
detection of crime is ‘revolution.’ The punishment of rogues is‘ revolution.’ Any 
projected change of parties is ‘revolution.’ Very well; let the ‘revolution’ come, 
The mongrel horde of plunderers which has for ten years Mexicanized the govern- 
ment will find, before they are done with it, that there is a limit set upon pros- 
perous browbeating and villainy. They will find that hypocrisy and lying can not 
shield them always in their acts of usurpation and fraud. As for Mr. Hayes, he 
had better paddle his own canoe, and keep as close as possible within-shore. We 
don’t want to make him a party to the suit. But, if he goes a-foolishing, we shall.” 
—The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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CH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a strong portrait of PRINCE 
BISMARCK, a double-page view of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of MARKPER’S 
WEEKLY. 








THE PROPOSED REVOLUTION. 
7 a scope and result of a movement like 

_ that which has been begun in the in- 
vestigation are to be sought in the purpose 
of those who are in earnest, not among those 
who merely follow and acquiesce and apol- 
ogize and sophisticate. The leaders of rev- 
olution are always few, but they mean it. 
The followers are drawn along by timidity, 
or party spirit, or incapacity to understand 
the situation and the necessary drift of their 
own action. There is a class of persons in 
the country, which is not large, but which 
has always intended that the President 
shall be unseated, peaceably or forcibly. 
Their persistence has now brought the mat- 
ter to a point from which it logically and 
directly proceeds to that attempt, which is 
revolution. The amiable people who smile 
at any apprehension of such a movement, 
and are very anxious that fraud should be 
exposed, have not sufficiently observed that 
the action of the leaders of the proposed 
revolution forbids the theory that their ob- 
ject is the discovery of frauds merely. They 
persistently refused to undertake a general 
inquiry into the election, which is indispen- 
sable if their sole purpose be, as alleged by 
some credulous newspapers, to ascertain how 


frauds were committed, in order to devise 
methods of obviating them. If such were 
the object, the facts of the alleged frauds in 


Louisiana and Florida are already on record, 
and the necessary legislation could be pro- 


. vided without the trouble and expense of a 


new investigation. It is not the investiga- 
tion of fraud with a view to legislation for 
the future which the revolutionary leaders 
have in mind, but for the purpose of unseat- 
ing the President. Nor is it, as some others 
suppose, the manufacture of party capital 
and thunder for the campaign that insti- 
gates the investigation. It may be the hope 
of some easy-going politicians that such will 
be the only result. They have, however, 
but to ask themselves whether a report of 
the committee declaring that the President 
was not elected would be accepted and laid 
upon the table for campaign use merely, or 
whether the committee would be likely to 
report that although the President was not 
elected, yet that nothing need be done. 
The question is really too important to be 
treated in the happy-go-lucky method. The 
movement proposes a revolution, which it is 
hoped may be peaceful, but which, even if 
peaceful, will be none the less a revolution, 
and sensible men, instead of saying that 
fraud ought to be exposed, will ask them- 
selves whether the government ought to be 
Mexicanized. 

It is not difficult to foresee the probable 
course of proceeding. There can be little 


doubt that the committee of investigation 
willreport that the President was not elect- 
ed. Any other report would be, under the 
circumstances, fatal to their party, which 


has no issue but “ fraud.” The report will 
be made after party spirit has been thor- 
oughly inflamed, and the total powerless- 
ness of Democrats in Congress under party 
pressure has just been shown in the passage 
of the investigating resolution itself. Is it 
probable, if the Democrats elect the House 
after an appeal to the country upon this 
issue, that the party would split on a reso- 
lution not to recognize the President whom 
its own committee have declared upon in- 
quiry not to have been elected? It may be, 
of course—for all things are possible—that 
it would. It may be that the Democrats 
who hold that the lawful title is now per- 
fect, whatever frauds may have taken place 
at the elections, may be willing to break 
with their associates upon that point. But 
upon that frail chance hangs revolution. 
The power of the government lies in the 
two Houses of Congress united. They con- 
trol the purse and the sword. The next 
Senate will certainly be Democratic. There 
is a fair chance that the House may be so, 
waless the present movement should, as we 








hope, alarm the country and prevent it. If 
both Houses of Congress should be Demo- 
cratic, and should refuse to recognize Presi- 
dent Hayes, and acknowledge Mr. TILDEN 
or any body else as President, what next? 
The army would be instantly divided, and 
would naturally lean toward Congress, not 
only as the rightfully elected guardian of 
the Treasury, from which alone the army 
can be paid, but as really representing the 
people. An appeal by the President to the 
States would find an overpowering array of 
Democratic Governors who would not re- 
spond, while the feeling that there had prob- 
ably been fraud, and that in a contest a law- 
fully elected Congress must be held to be 
the government as against an Executive 
with a title derived from compromise, would 
undoubtedly affect popular opinion. Under 
such circumstances a revolution, totally sub- 
verting the government, utterly overthrow- 
ing the Constitution, and justifying the an- 
cient sneer that constitutional republics are 
impossible,would be accomplished, and per- 
haps for a time peaceably. The American 
constitutional republic would have disap- 
peared, as the Roman republic vanished un- 
der the imperial hand. The action, even if 
successfully taken, would be without the 
least pretense of warrant in the Constitu- 
tion. It would be the result exclusively of 
party discipline and spirit; but are party 
discipline and spirit less formidable in the 
American than in other republics? 

That the catastrophe Is not impossible or 
even improbable, that it is the obvious and 
natural result of the movement begun in 
Congress, and that it is the declared pur- 
pose of the leaders in that movement, no in- 
telligent man will deny. Democratic State 
Conventions may resolve, and a Democratic 
newspaper here and there may declare, that 
no assault upon the Presidential title is in- 
tended. But not only is that the declared 
purpose of the leaders behind Mr. PoTTEr, 
who is a subaltern in the business, but prob- 
ably it would be made a party policy by the 
votes of most of the members of those Con- 
ventions if they were subjected to the des- 
potism of a party caucus. The chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee is 
reported to have said that the President’s 
title is as perfect as that of any of his pred- 
ecessors. So it is; but the committee ex- 
pressly refused to say so, and the chairman 
is not so independent a politician that we 
may not yet see him as a Democratic Sen- 
ator voting that Mr. HaYEs is not the elect- 
ed President. The question of revolution 
which is thus forced upon the country nec- 
essarily takes precedence of all issues in the 
Congressional elections of this year. It is, 
indeed, possible, as we have said, that the 
movement may not be pushed to its logical 
and intended results. But there is little 
doubt that it will be if it is encouraged in 
the least degree by the result of the elec- 
tions. There are many Democrats who no 
more doubt the validity of the title of Pres- 
ident HAYEs than they did that of Presi- 
dent GRANT; but, notwithstanding this, the 
danger of trouble lies wholly in the success 
of the Democratic party. In 1864 there 
were Democrats who sincerely wished to 
see the Union and the government main- 
tained, but the only way to make sure of 
that result was to prevent Democratic as- 
cendency. If the next House should be 
Democratic, the President’s title will proba- 
bly be denied. If it should be Republican, 
whatever may be apprehended, revolution 
will not be attempted either by that Con- 
gress or by this. 








A BOOMERANG. 


Some Republican newspapers which have 
been contemptuously hostile to the Admin- 
istration are pleased to remark that they 
hope the President now sees the conse- 
quences of alienating his party, and very 
broadly insinuate that the PoTTER revolu- 
tionary attempt would not have been made 
if the President had known who were his 
friends, and had not sought impossible con- 
ciliations. If this is not mere nonsense, it 
means that the resolution has the sympathy 
of some who still call themselves Republic- 
ans. Do such newspapers, then, wish it to 
be understood as a fact that Mr. CONKLING 
actually said that he believed, when the 
truth is known, the President would sink to 
the lowest depths of infamy? Mr. CoNKLING 
is a very irascible and a very unwise man; 
but even those who know this, and who can 
not follow him as a political leader, have not 
supposed that his ill-feeling toward the Ad- 
ministration had betrayed him into any such 
madness as this. But in what way can the 
proposed revolution be due to the alleged 
alienation of his party by the President, if 
it is not that his Republican enemies mean 
to “pay him off?” 

Perhaps it will be said that the meaning 
is that the Democrats would not have be- 
gun the investigation if they had not known 
that a great many Republicans were luke- 
warm and passive toward the President; and 





that as he is held to be responsible for that 
feeling, the movement may be said to be the 
consequence of an alienation of which he is 
guilty. There are two fatal objections to 
this view. One is that as a stroke of party 
tactics the Democrats would naturally pre- 
fer to widen the Republican breach by sus- 
taining the President, and the other is that 
the Democratic movement is not personal to 
the incumbent, but is a revolutionary attack 
upon the constitutional continuance of the 
government. The remark, then, that the 
President now sees the consequences of alien- 
ating his party is equivalent to saying that 
there are Republicans whose dislike of the 
President makes them indifferent toward a 
movement to Mexicanize the government. 
In whatever way they choose to interpret 
it, those who make this exceedingly silly re- 
mark hurt themselves only, and not the 
President. 

If the President had insisted upon order- 
ing the army to seat Mr. PACKARD and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and had made a cabinet to 
satisfy Republicans who distrusted him, and 
had sought only to strengthen the party 
machine, he would not, according to these 
critics, have alienated his party. But, in 
that case, would the revolutionary Demo- 
crats have been any more friendly to him, 
or any less disposed to begin their assault ? 
For if they would have been so, it could only 
be, again, because they would have felt that 
such Republicans would be more likely to 
oppose revolution if they liked the Presi- 
dent than if they disliked him. And this, 
as those Republicans will agree, would be 
an exceedingly sorry compliment to their 
patriotism. The question is entirely imper- 
sonal to Mr. HayEs. The movement now 
begun is, in reason and logic and probabili- 
ty, a movement to unseat, despite the Con- 
stitution and the law, the constitutional 
President of the United States, and no Re- 
publican can say that it would not have 
been begun if the President had not alien- 
ated his party, without confessing that the 
Democrats had reason to believe that there 
were Republicans who cared less for the 
government than for their party. 





MR. POTTER’S LETTER. 


THE letter of Mr. CLARKSON N. POTTER is 
conclusive as to the revolutionary scope and 
probable result of the investigation ordered 
by the House of Representatives. He is care- 
ful to say that his letter expresses his own 
view only, but in a single sentence he states 
the hope and purpose of the revolutionists 
as under certain circumstances likely to be 
sustained by the country. This letter, as 
the work of a Representative who in his 
speech offering the resolution distinctly dis- 
claimed any revolutionary intention, is of 
the utmost significance. Mr. POTTER as- 
sumes to laugh at the suggestion of danger 
to the government, as if it were a cry of 
“bloody shirt,” and yet he had just written 
the sentence to which we refer. “Should 
fraud connected with the electoral count 
appear so gross and palpable that you and 
all honorable men should unite in denoun- 
cing it, Congress might then take action.” 
If that means any thing, it means action in 
regard to the results of the fraud, that is, 
the award of the Presidency. Now after 
the constitutional declaration of the elec- 
tion by the Congress to which that trust is 
committed, and after the constitutional in- 
auguration, a subsequent Congress has no 
more lawful right to take action upon the 
subject than the Common Council of New 
York. However gross and palpable frauds 
at the election of 1876 may be shown to have 
been, the case is closed as absolutely as the 
Thirty Years’ War. Mr. PoTrerR says that 
refusal to inquire into frauds will lead to 
the destruction of the government. But 
such an inquiry, to be of any value, must 
be complete and comprehensive, and it must 
be conducted according to a system that 
extends into every State and every election 
district. A committee of Congress is not 
the body to undertake it; and the great 
duty of this Congress to provide a system 
of investigating and settling every charge 
of fraud in the Presidential election every 
where has been shamefully neglected by the 
very Representatives who now insist that 
unless fraud is investigated the government 
will be destroyed. If Mr. Potrer and his 
friends mean what they say, let them take 
care not to adjourn until Mr. EpMunps’s bill, 
or one to the same general effect, is made a 
law. If they do, all intelligent men will 
value their declarations accordingly. 

Mr. POTTER seems to be under the strange 
delusion that violence is necessary to com- 
plete revolution. “What Congress might 
do,” he says, “‘...... would be effected quietly 
and without violence or disturbance.” This 
point we have discussed in another article. 
But there are two things to be considered. 
First, that Congress can lawfully do nothing 
whatever so far as the title of the President 
is concerned. Action by Congress assuming 
to disturb the constitutionally declared re- 


sult of a Presidential election would, wheth- 
er accomplished peaceably or not, be revo- 
lution as fully as if it should assume to 
prolong the Presidential term for ten years 
or for life. Mr. Porrer is curiously con- 
fused upon this subject. One of the chief 
advantages of a quadrennial election is that 
if any wrong be legally done and completed, 


evil to suffer the wrong than to attempt 
relief in any but the most unquestionable 
manner. And where in the Constitution or 
in law is the faintest pretext of an authori- 
ty in Congress to assail the President except 
by impeachment ? 

And what right, in the second place, has 
Mr. PoTTER to assume that the people of 
this country, in whose political traditions 
the Anglo-Saxon element is still] paramount, 
would quietly submit to the complete over- 
throw of that guarantee of constitutional 
law under which, and under which alone, 
they believe liberty to be secure? We 
have elsewhere mentioned the considera- 
tions which possibly for a time might make 
the peaceful accomplishment of revolution 
practicable. But is it an experiment which 
any man in his senses would care to try, or 
for which any such man would seriously 
urge any excuse whatever? It is a thou- 
sandfold better that a President constitu- 
tionally declared should fulfill his term, even 
if it were conclusively proved that he had 
not been elected, than that he should be put 
out by revolution, however peaceful for the 
moment. And there is all the more need 
for saying and urging these truths, which 
should be elementary with every intelligent 
American, when men who have not hitherto 
been known as mere demagogues or blather- 
skites call them in question. Until the pub- 
lication of Mr. Potrer’s letter there might 
have been some plausibility in the remark 
that it was unnecessary to suppose that any 
action by Congress was contemplated. Mr. 
POTTER, however, distinctly states such ac- 
tion to be possible. He does not intimate 
that the President may perhaps be found 
implicated in offenses that would justify 
the House in impeachment, for no reputable 
man or paper has insinuated any personal 
offense against him, but he speaks of what 
Congress “ might do,” and of Congress “ tak- 
ing action”—phrases which necessarily refer 
to action of the kind we have suggested. 
Mr. PoTTER has uncovered all the probabil- 
ities of the movement, and, however unwit- 
. tingly he may have done so, in the endeavor 
to defend his conduct from the censure of 
patriotic and truly conservative men, he has 
left the country no excuse for not seeing the 
revolutionary end of the journey on which 
he has set out. 





THERE have been several political “ut- 
terances” within’ the last two or three 
weeks, and among them all the most timid 
and unsatisfactory, we are sorry to say, is 
that of the Vermont Republican Conven- 
tion. Platforms do not, indeed, command 
profound reverence, but the Vermont Re- 
publicans are in a position to say precisely 
what they think, and as they really say 
nothing upon any great public question ex- 
cept the investigation, it must be supposed 
that they think nothing. The Vermont 
platform is ludicrously like the speech of 
Deacon Trimmer, who, desiring to secure a 
nomination to the Legislature, was obliged 
to say something in town-meeting about the 
proposed new road, upon the expediency of 
which the town was divided into two par- 
ties. But the deacon was equal to the oc- 
casion. “ While, on the one hand,” said he, 
“the road seems to me very desirable, on 
the other, I am aware of very serious objec- 
tions; while, under some circumstances, of 
which I am not very clear, I should be in 
favor of the road, yet, under others, as to 
which I am in great doubt, I should be op- 
posed to it.” And the good deacon wriggled 
dextrously through, leaving each side won- 
dering, but vaguely satisfied. - 

The Vermont Convention was likewise 
equal to the occasion. While, on the one 
hand, says the platform, the motives of the 
President are undoubtedly good, yet, on the 
other, there may be great doubts about his 
policy; while, on the one hand, we gladly 
recognize the patriotism of those citizens 1n 
the Southern States who are patriotic, yet, 
on the other, we can not approve the want 
of patriotism in those other citizens who 
fail in patriotic feeling ; and while, on the 
one hand, we do not shrink from investiga- 
tion, yet, on the other, we regard the pro- 
posed investigation as reprehensible and 
revolutionary. This was the “utterance 
on the great question, and all others were 
absolutely ignored. If a platform is to be 
regarded as a statement of principles or as 
a declaration of purposes, this one would not 
show what Republicans think or propose 
upon any question before the country, ex- 
cept that they condemn as revolutionary the 





Democratic investigation. The implication 


the remedy so soon recurs that it is a less . 
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form is that the party _ no 

onl e finances, or the tariff, or 
opinions byt “ the issues and situation 
reform, OF Upo cael sent 

hich have produced the National party. 
he platform declares, indeed, a steady ad- 
herence “to the oft-declared principles of 
the party.” Does that mean the non-exten- 
sion of slavery into the Tefritories, or the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, or recon- 
struction with equal suffrage ? When these 
were commanding questions the party was 
heartily agreed upon ther, and plainly said 
so. Its position was 1D accord ; with its 
principles. What is its position, in accord 
with its principles, upon the great questions 
of to-day? That is the inquiry upon which 
a Republican platform should shed some 
light. One plank of the Democratic plat- 
form of Pennsylvania is a model of distinct 
expression, although, as platforms go, it 
binds nobody: 

«Thorough investigation into the electoral frauds 
of 1876 should be made; fraud should be exposed, 
truth vindicated, and criminals punished ; but we op- 
pose any attack upon the Presidential title as danger- 
ous to our institutions and fruitless in its results.” 

If there must be platforms, that is the 
tone in which they should speak; and, as 
we have often said, their silence often speaks 
very loudly. The Pennsylvania Republican 
platform, for instance, says nothing what- 
ever about the Administration. It does not 
even refer to the revolutionary movement, 
and demands from the general government 
an equal and fair ballot for Southern Re- 
publicans. All this speaks just as plainly 
as if it said what it meant. The platform 
also declares that the party in Pennsylvania 
is “uncompromisingly opposed to free trade 
in whatever disguise presented.” There is 
no uncertain sound in that. It has the tone 
of confidence which springs from absolute 
conviction. It is not, on the one hand, in 
favor of a revenue tariff, and, on the other, 
of incidental protection. It may be doubt- 
ed whether the National Convention would 
use the same uncompromising language. Yet 
the Republican is a national, not a Pennsyl- 
yanian party, and the tariff is a national 
question. We go to press before we can 
hear from the Iowa, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see Democratic Conventions, which will 
have spoken when this paper is issued. But 
they will probably show, with the Conven- 
tions which have already spoken, that there 
is no prominent question upon which the 
Democratic party is agreed, as the Republic- 
an platforms will prove that the only issue 
upon which Republicans are heartily and 
universally united is opposition to the revo- 
lutionary assault upon the Presidential title. 
As that is in no proper sense a party ques- 
tion, but one upon which all good citizens 
ought to take the same side, it is tolerably 
clear that, in the absence of defined differ- 
ences between the parties upon great ques- 
tions of public policy, the Democratic party 
has raised one that ought to insure its de- 
feat by the co-operation of patriotic Demo- 
crats, 


THE PLAN OF SENATOR 
EDMUNDS. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS, who is the one man 
among the most conspicuous of our public 
men who has clearly seen the danger and 
folly of neglecting a proper provision for 
settling a disputed Presidential election, 
has reported a bill to the Senate proposing 
a method of proceeding should a dispute 
arise. It provides that the appointment of 
electors in every State shall be made on the 
first Tuesday in October, that the electors 
shall vote on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary, and that each State shall provide for a 
settlement of disputed appointments before 
the day on which the electoral vote is to 
be cast. In the convention of the two 
Houses of Congress to count the electoral 
votes, no vote from any State from which 
one return only has been received shall be 
Tejected except by the affirmative votes of 
both Houses. If there be more than one 
return, only the votes of such electors as 
are approved by both Houses, acting sepa- 
rately, shall be counted. These are the 
vital points of the bill. They are simple 
and unmistakable, and we are sorry that 
Senator THURMAN stated that the commit- 
tee was not agreed upon the report. 

The constitutional theory is that a Presi- 
dential election is the concern of each State. 
Each State, therefore, should ascertain for 
itself the electors who are appointed ac- 
cording to its laws, and the duty of Con- 
STess ig to respect the State action. Yet, 
“a *xperience shows that States may neg- 
—y this duty, and that more than one cer- 
: cate claiming to be valid may be offered 
Tom a State, the bill provides an equitable 
method of adjustment. The provision in- 
— the possible loss to a State of its 
- ectoral vote, but this will of course in- 
poe every State to settle its own differ- 
: cesat home. The alternative is the con- 
‘sion of Congress into a Returning Board 
an arrangement that would be intoler- 
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Houses are of different parties, and the re- 
sult of an objection would be to throw the 
election into the House of Representatives, 
such an objection would be wantonly raised 
in order to secure a party advantage. But 
the replies to such an argument are many. 
It is enough that a dispute is, in the nature 
of things, probable, and that the duty of 
legislators is to provide the fairest practical 
solution, and not to expose the government 
to the chance of dissolution at every elec- 
tion. Moreover, no provision can guard 
against all the consequences of blind party 
fury. A republic presupposes some power 
of self-restraint, some patriotism in the cit- 
izens and their representatives. 

Some such provision for the settlement 
of objection at the counting of the electoral 
votes by Congress must be made, or our 
whole system may collapse at any election. 
In the winter of 1876-77 it was evident that 
objection would be made, and that there 
was no way provided by the Constitution 
or the law to dispose of it. If the two 
Houses had not created the Electoral Com- 
mission, there would have been two Presi- 
dents declared, and it is easy enough to 
see what the consequences would have 
been in a country mad with party passion. 
Mr. EpMuUNDs and all other sensible men 
in the country know that something must 
be done, and that this is the time to do it. 
The question of the election of 1876 was 
settled by the Electoral Commission finally 
and beyond all disturbance except by the 
courts of law or by revolution. But it is 
not to be supposed that, should a similar 
question arise in 1881, a similar remedy 
would be provided. The probability is that 
civil war would be risked. That would be 
the counsel of knaves and fools. Patriots 
and wise men, however, seeing a plain con- 
tingency, provide for it, and this is what 
the bill of Senator EpMUNDs does. No man 
saw the danger after the last election more 
plainly than he. No man labored more dil- 
igently and with more ability and knowl- 
edge for the plan of settlement finally 
adopted. Mr. CONKLING’s speech, which 
was admirable and conclusive, was but an 
amplification of that with which Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS introduced and explained the bill. 
There is no man in the country whose judg- 
ment upon this question is sounder, or 
whose study of it is more thorough than 
that of Mr. EpMunDs. It is not a question 
upon which to split hairs, nor does it in- 
volve party differences, and if Congress does 
not provide some legislation of this kind at 
this session, it will prove itself to be inad- 
equate to the discharge of its paramount 
duty. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Corcoran, one of the most liberal pa- 
trons of art in America, is about to add to the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, in Washington, a School 
of Art, with an ample endowment. The endow- 
ment which Mr. CoRcORAN bestowed upon the 
Art Gallery yields an income of $60,000. 

—The late Duke de Saldanha, Portuguese min- 
ister to England, left a will in which this beauti- 
ful tribute is given to his wife: ‘‘ All his effects 
in England, and the one-third of his property, 
which he is entitled to dis of in Portugal, 
he leaves to his wife and dear partner—to the 
angel whom God in His mercy sent to him to 
be the support and consolation of his old age.”’ 

—A friend of the late Professor Henry, in re- 
peating some of the sayings of that good and emi- 
nent man, mentions his having on one occasion 
said: ‘* How strange it was that Presidents Lrn- 
COLN and GRANT could never be induced to visit 
the Smithsonian Institution !’ on another occa- 
sion, when the professor made an allusion to 
ALEXANDER DALLas Bacue, President Grant 
said: ‘Oh yes, you mean the man who gave 
away his fortune so foolishly to the Smithsonian 
Institution for scientific purposes.’ He met a 
man in 1872 who thanked him for his lectures 
on architecture, which he had heard at Prince- 
ton thirty years before. No recommendation 
or scheme which he originated had ever been 
unsuccessful. It was by him that the genius of 
Simmon Newcoms was fostered, and I remem- 
ber one occasion when he read to me a letter 
which he had just written to a noted astrono- 
mer of France, in which he spoke of Professor 
Newcoms in extravagant terms of praise. I 
said to him at the time: ‘The gous astrono- 
mer ought to see that letter.’ But he replied: 
‘Oh no, he will never see it; but he is a re- 
markable man.’ ”’ 

—Professor R. M. Jounston, of Baltimore, is 
writing a book entitled Recollections of Alexander 
i. Mr. STEPHENS has been a-visiting 
the professor, and loaded him up with fact, in- 
cident, and anecdote that ought to make it 
piquant. Also profitable. 

—Mr. SporrorD, the Librarjan of Congress, 
says that not one member out of ten makes any 
use of the Congressional Library. It is not very 
surprising. No one but Congressmen and pub- 
lic officers are allowed to draw books; and as 
legislators do not go to Washington to learn, so 
much as they do to investigate, etc., etc., it is 
no wonder that they care little for books. 

—Mr. T. DE 8. Tucker, of New Orleans, with 
credentials from Bishop W1LMER and other dis- 
tinguished citizens of Louisiana, is seeking as- 
sistance for a church of colored people in that 
city. He has had the aid of eminent persons in 
the Southern States, and his letters, which we 
have seen, show him to be entitled to confidence. 

—The Hon. W. D. Wasuevurn, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is in Chicago, on business relative to 
the rebuilding of his t mill, destroyed by 
the recent explosion. He reports the prospects 
for another immense crop good in Minnesota, 





able. It will be said that when the two 


and he proposes to be ready for it. He has for 


some years been proprietor of the greatest flour- 
producing mills in the world, and his new mill 
will be erected with every known improvement, 
80 as to enlarge the vast trade in Minneapolis in 
breadstuffs. 

—Professor Henry Morton, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, has been appointed a member of the Light- 
house Board, in place of the late Professor HEN- 
RY. Professor Morton is a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Morton, one of the most eminent Episcopal cler- 
gymen of Philadelphia, and although a young 
man, is recognized as one of the most promising 
and prominent scientists of the country. 

—The Rome correspondent of the London 
Tablet says that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the rumors that the health of Lzo 
XIII. is impaired. He is not robust, but he has 
no disease nor any infirmity except that of age. 
He rises early and goes to bed late, transacts 
business regularly and without much appear- 
ance of fatigue, eats and drinks very sparingly, 
and touches only the simplest viands. Me takes 
exercise from 5 to 7 p.m. in the Vatican gardens, 
and sometimes says his mass as early as 6 in the 
morning in a small chapel in the gardens. 

—The Crown Princess of Denmark is said to 
be six feet two inches in height. She takes 
great pleasure in dancing, but having a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, she will dance with no 

rtner who is not tall also. It is said that the 

rincess of Wales finds it somewhat difficult at 
her balls to provide suitable partners for her 
sister-in-law. 

—A large collection of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
original —— and etchings has just been 
successfully sold in London. Three sketches, 
in pencil, of Sir WaLTER Scort, in recollection 
of an interview with him in September, 1833, 
sold for about $52. Two unpublished temper- 
ance illustrations brought about $220; the “ por- 
trait” of Sir Joun Fastarr brought about 
$155; the small water-color illustrations to Har- 
RISON AINSWORTH’S Windsor Castle sold at from 
$10 to $40 each, while those to the Life of Sir 
John Fa brought much higher prices, from 
$42 to $194 each. The table and chair used by 
CRUIKSHANK while at work, which formerly 
belonged to GILRay, the caricaturist, sold for 
about $100. 

—A writer in an English paper says: ‘ Stroll- 
ing the other day along ~~ ark, we no- 
ticed before us a female figure, bent almost 
double, and moving rapidly along. And only 
when we caught a glimpse of a strong Roman 
profile, not unlike that of Jonn Henry New- 
MAN, and met the glance of a pair of quick, scru- 
tinizing eyes, did we recognize the author of 
Daniel Deronda.” Not so many years ago, a writer 
in the London Spectator described George Eliot 
as brisk and erect, 

“With the limbs of a sylph and the head of Joun 
Looks.” 


A few years have worked a wonderful change. 
But despite her YE of physical infirmi- 
ty, George Eliot is full of vital power, and nei- 
ther her heart nor her intellect needs renewing. 
She loves the country, and, next to the coun- 
try, the trees and the artificial water in Regent’s 
Park—not far away from which, by-the-way, lives 
the original, or, at any rate, the fac-simile, of De- 
ronda the Jew. 

—The Boston Fost is responsible for the state- 
ment that Miss Terry drew a BLanc in the mat- 
rimonial lottery. 

—The late W. 8. O’Brien, the millionaire of 
Nevada, was taken from one of the orphan insti- 
tutions of Boston, when quite young, by the late 
HOWARD ALGER. 

—Mr. Mackey, the most opulent of the bo- 
nanza men, has sent to Trrrany & Co., of this 
city, silver ore from his mine, out of which they 
are to manufacture a dinner service for his wife’s 
residence in Paris. The service is to consist of 
150 ween and will cost $90,000. 

—Prince BisMarck has announced to the vet- 
eran German liberal ARNOLD RuGE, who has 
been living in Brighton, England, for are 
that a pension of 3000 marks a year will paid 
to him out of the German Treasury. RuGE was 
in 1848 the editor of the Réforme, and while the 
state of siege was existing, the paper was seized, 
and its types, presses, etc., confiscated. He was 
afterward mixed up in the Dresden insurrection, 
and found shelter in England, where he has re- 


| mained ever since. 


—Mr. Henry J. BAKER, a prominent business 
man of this city, who died at his country place 
in Sing Sing in February last, left a fortune of 
nearly $3,000,000, of which he bequeathed $15,000 
to the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, $2000 to the American Bible Society, 
and to various benevolent societies con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After the payment of certain bequests to his 
widow and relatives, his estate is to be divided 
into six parts, two parts to be given to the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, and one eet to 
the emanate Sotey of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. These two bequests will be worth 
about $1,000,000. 

—Dr. Morrett, inventor of the bell-punch 
which is registering for Virginia the number of 
drinks sold in the bar-rooms of that State, and 
from which the State expects to realize $300,000 
more than it could by the old system of license, 
is described as a middle-aged bachelor of excel- 
lent attainments and agreeable appearance. He 
is also a good speaker, as well as an accomplish- 
ed physician. Good Virginians do not regard 
the bell-punch as in any sense a joke, but asa 
very easy and practical way of collecting a tax 
on cocktails and fluid compositions of cognate 
character. 

—Earl GRANVILLE is said to be the best lin- 
guist among the English aristocracy, being mas- 
ter of twenty different languages. 

—The Earl of Beaconsfield, as he appeared a 
few days ago to Mr. LapoucHerg, editor of Lon- 
don Truth, is thus described by that gentleman : 
“I was walking from Pall Mall a few days ago 
when it was — dark. Before me I re- 
marked an old man tottering along, with bent 
back and weary air. What attracted my atten- 
tion was the bright glossiness of his coat and his 
hat, which contrasted sadly with the aged gait 
of their wearer. Suddenly the figure straight- 
ened itself, and the legs assumed a jaunty move- 
ment. It nodded to a passing friend, and then 
again relapsed into decrepitude. I passed it, and 
looked back to see who it was. It was the Pre- 
mier. Years and hard work are telling on him. 
What a difference there is between the earl, with 
the eyes of friends and enemies on him, and this 





lonely, feeble old man creeping home through 
the darkening streets !’’ “s on . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: On the 24th ult., Senator Edmunds, from 
the select committee, reported a new bill regulating 
the method of counting the electoral vote.—On the 
25th, the Senate r. Sargent’s concurrent reso- 
lution declaring that the provisions of the treaty with 
China allowing unrestricted emigration to this coun- 
try might wisely be modified so as to subserve tiie best 
interests of both governments.—The Senate, on the 
27th, on motion Mr. Blaine, adopted a resolution 
calling for the ee correspondence vey | to 
the selection of Mr. Delfosse as a member of the Hal- 
ifax Commission. The Senate also passed the bill pro- 
viding a permanent form of government for the District 
of Columbia.—On the 28th, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations rted on the Fisheries Award Mes- 
sage of the President, and submitted e bill for the pay- 
ment of the award. The Senate, by a vote of 41 to 18 

the House bill to forbid the further retirement of 
al-tender notes. The House passed the Army Appro- 
priation Bill, fixing the strength of the army at 20,000 
men, fixing the number of cavalry regiments at eight 
a ne companies of not exceeding 125 privates), and of 
nfantry ments at eighteen (with companies of not 
less than ry privates); reducing the force of the 
various staff departments, ss for a board to 
reorganize those departments; providing for a board 
to recommend the retiring or the mustering out of 
Officers, fixing the number of major-generals at one, 
and of brigadier-generals at three, after those figures 
shall have been reached; reducing the number and 
rank of aids-de-camp; reducing the pay and emol- 
uments of officers ; Sereees 2 Indian Bareau to 
the War Department ; and prohibiting the employment 
of troops for civil parpeses, saben specially authorized 
by act of Congress.—The House Post-office Commit- 
tee seperted favorably the Postal Savings and Fund- 
ing Bill and the Brazilian Mail Steam-ship Subsid 
Bill. The House concurred in the Senate’s amend- 
ment to the bill repealing the Bankrupt Law.—On the 
29th, the Senate, by a tie vote, refused to take up the 
bill permitting women to practice in the United States 
courts. Both Houses agreed to the conference report 
on the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 
The River and Harbor Appropriation Bill was report- 
ed to the Senate. It is more than the House 
sggregate, The House voted to adjourn finally June 17. 
tornado swept over parts of Wisconsin and Illinois 
on the night of the 24th ult., killing fifty persons, seri- 
ously injuring 200 to 250 others, and destroying much 
property. In Dane County, Wisconsin, thirty lives 
were lost. 

The Iowa Democrats and the Pennsylvania Prohibi- 

— met on the 29th ult, and nominated State 
e 








FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tae Eastern Question: A Berlin telegram, of May 
28, says that the invitations to the Congress had not 
et been dispatched to the powers. They are to be 
issued by Germany, and signed by Prince Bismarck. 
They state in effect that the Congress will meet in 
Berlin to discuss the Treaty of San Stefano, probably 
on the 1ith inst. The following representatives have 
been nominated: Russia, Count Schouvaloff ; England, 
Lord Lyons; Austria, Count Andrassy and Baron Hay- 
merle; France, M. dington ; and Greece, if admit- 
ted, Sir Peter Arment.—The London Globe gives the 
following as the points of an understanding said to 
have been reached between Russia and England : 
“ Bulgaria to be divided into two provinces, one north 
of the Balkans under a prince, the other south of the 
Balkans, but not touching the Algean Sea, with a 
Christian governor and a government similar to that 
of an English colony ; Turkish troops to pomanenty 
quit Bulgaria. England deplores, but will not Oppoves 
retrocession of Bessarabia or the annexation of Ba- 
tum, and reserves the right to discuss in the Congress 
international arrangements relative to the Danube. 
Russia promises not to further advance her Asian 
frontier, or take indemnity in land, or interfere with 
the claims of English creditors, the question of pay- 
ment to be discnased by the Congress, which will also 
reorganize Thessaly, eerren ond otherGreek provinces. 
Bayazid is to be ceded to Turkey, Turkey ceding the 
province of Kotour to Persia. Russia agrees that the 
passage of the Dardanelles and Bosporus shal! remain 
tn statu quo. England will suggest at the Congress 
that Europe reo ize Bulgaria, and will discuss the 
question of the Russian occupation and passage of 
troops through Roumania.”—Count Andrassy, on May 
28, informed the delegations that the monarchy could 
not ally itself to occupy a — of moral dependence 
upon other powers. ilitary preparations were nec- 
e , because, if the Congress, of the assembling of 
which there was now a near prospect, should lead to 
a European understanding, the moment would have 
come for changes in all frontier relations, which might 
cause complications. The government desired to 
strengthen the forces in Dalmatia and Transylvania, to 
strengthen a few defensive positions, and secure lines 
of communication in the event of a military concen- 
tration. It would strive for the maintenance of pores, 
and resolutely defend both European and special in- 
terests.—On the 30th ult., the Count Andrassy inform- 
ed the Hungarian delegation that he thought England 
and Russia would enter into no agreement —~}y —4 
to Austro-Han, So far none of the i> us- 
sian replies to the Austrian objections to the Treaty of 
Stefano had succeeded in reconciling the diver- 

ent views of the two empires. The points recapitu- 
fated on the 29th by no means exhausted those involv- 
ing the interests of Austria, to whom the Danubian 
and Roumanian questions were also important. The 
Count Andrassy’s language was very determined. He 
said: “The monarchy is vested on the basis of his- 
torical development, and let him who touches it be- 
ware.”—The military sitaation at Constantinople is 
more ceful. The advance of the Russian cavalry 
to Pirinji, which the Turks understood to be an at- 
tempt to seize Pirgos, with a view of commanding 
the road to Kavak, is disavowed by General Todieben, 
General Skobeleff, who ordered the occupation of Pi- 
rinji, is declared to have exceeded his authority, and 
committed an indiscretion. The Russians have with- 
drawn from Pirinji, and General Todleben is said to be 
panne = | careful to prevent any thing at this mo- 
ment which would cause suspicion or create irritation, 
The withdrawal from Pirinji and the news from the 
Euro capitals have so relieved the previous tension 
that little fear is now entertained of an accidental col- 
lision. Both the Russian and Turkish officers are in- 
duilging in pleasure excursions. The work of prepar- 
ing fortifications is greatly relaxed.—Sadyk Pasha has 
been dismissed from the Turkish Premiership, and 
Ruchdi Pasha has been appointed his successor. Mah- 
moud Damad Pasha has been made Minister of War. 
This latte- gy = sey is said to be due to the nerv- 
ousness of the Sultan over the recent conspiracy to 
dethrone him, Mahmoud Damad having his entire con- 
fidence. The recent fire among the buildings of the 
Sublime Porte proves to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. One and a half million dollars deposited 
there were lost.—It is reported that a scheme has 
been put forward for a British protectorate over Asi- 
atic Turkey.—The first two vessels of the English 
fleet quae ee reached Malta on the 23 
ult.—Two rman iro the Grosser Kurfurst 
and the Koenig Wilhelm—came into collision in the 
English Channel on the 8ist ult., while under full 
headway. The former wassunk, and nearly four hun- 
dred lives were lost. The other vessel’ was badly 


The first clanse of the Anti-Socialist Bill was defeat- 
ed in the Prussian Parliament, — 4. by a vote of 
951 to 51. Herr Hoffman then, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, withdrew the bill. 

Captain-General Jovellar is to be recalled from Cuba, 
leaving General Martinez-Campos in sup military 
and civil command, with power to execu prom- 


ised reforms. 
Earl Russell died at his residence at Rice 
land, on the 28th ult., in the eighty-sixth see, 





age. 
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COUNTRY HOMES. 


Uwper the title of Modern Dwellings, the Har- 
pers have just published a work which treats of 
a subject specially interesting to our American 
people. As a nation we rival the ancient Ro- 
mans in devotion to our Lares and Penates, and 
the preparation of a suitable shrine for them is a 
subject which occupies much of our thoughts. 
Whether in town or country, we would have our 
dwellings as attractive and convenient as our 
means will allow, and any work that contains 
suggestions which will enable us to improve our 
present surroundings is sure to be warmly appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Hoxty, the author of the present volume, 
is himself an architect, and one who has made a 
careful study of every detail of his profession. 





A CHAIR OF THE NEW SCHOOL, 


Yet in writing he does not address himself to his 
professional brethren, but to the house-owners 
themselves, in whom he hopes to awaken an in- 
telligent interest in domestic architecture as an 
art. The improvement which he hopes to work 
must come from the cultivation of taste among 
our people, and it is for them he writes. There- 
fore his work is essentially practical. There is 
no Reskty-like theorizing about the aesthetic in 
architecture, but simply a calm consideration of 
the different styles as applied to our domestic 
necessities, One by one he dismisses them in a 
few words, until he comes to the Queen Anne, 
Which he alone considers to possess those attri- 
butes which adapt it to our climate and habits. 
His design is to prepare what he calls in his pref- 
ace “a practical and reliable guide for those per- 
Sons who wish to build, furnish, and beautify 
their houses without an extravagant outlay of 
money,” and thus he loses no time in attacking 
the business part of his subject. 


The first step in house-building is the selection 
of a site. Here the great consideration is that of 
health, and how frequently it is neglected the 
many victims of malaria in all parts of our country 
will testify. To escape this it is necessary that 
the drainage shall be perfect, and this depends 
both on the height of the ground and its geologic 
al formation. There are often rock or clay ba- 
sins not appearing on the surface, which offer a 
barrier to the lateral flow of water, and the 
moisture thus prevented from escaping is retain- 
ed in a stagnant pool. That low level ground is 
objectionable for drainage is apparent; yet this 
seems a favorite spot for building, and people 
wonder why the country is so unhealthy. In or- 
der, therefore, to find a safe location, good drain- 
age must be secured. The centre of a knoll from 
which the water may run in every direction from 
the house, if possible to obtain, would be prefer- 
able. But if this can not be, a side-hill affords 
good drainage—one way, at least. The surface 
on the higher ground can be so graded as to turn 
the water aside and prevent its direct entrance 
into the cellar, although in wet weather, when 
the ground is saturated, it is apt to find its way 
there. This may be avoided by sinking drains 
below the foundation around the exposed sides of 
the house, made from two to three feet wide, and 
filled in with broken stone, into which the water 
coming from the higher ground may collect be- 
fore reaching the cellar, and may be carried off, 
not to lower ground, where it would settle, and 
generate malarious gases, but connect, if possible, 
with the main sewer, and through that be con- 
veyed to some outlet. 

From the site we go on to the plans and speci- 
fications for the house. These Mr. Hotty sug- 
gests should be prepared only after consultation 
with the future proprietor of the house, it being 
the duty of the architect “to study the desires 
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SMALL COTTAGE, OR LODGE 


if faithfully carried out, would make the busi- 
ness of building a new home a pleasant task, and 
do away with the possibility of disappointment at 
the result: “After the first preliminaries he 
should submit the sketch to his client, which may 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


and needs of his client, and carefully manage the 
design in all its parts, so that it shall fit into and 
harmonize with the lives to be spent under its 
roof.” Here the author of Modern Dwellings 
shows a consideration that does not usually char- 
acterize professional men. Indeed, the following 
programme which he sketches for the architect, 

















COTTAGE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE, 





COUNTRY HOUSES, 


not prove altogether satisfactory. It is either un- 
suited to some of his domestic requirements, or 
not in accordance with his original intentions. 
Should these prove solid objections, it would be 
the architect’s duty to alter his sketch, and, while 
transgressing no general rules, conform more 
with his client’s notions. This settled, he next 
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TIMBER AND TILE COTTAGE, 


proceeds with his working drawings, which con- 
sist of the floor plans for each story, and the four 
exterior sides or elevations. These, in connec- 
tion with the specifications, are sufficient for ob- 
taining estimates from the various contractors. 
It is often considered by the uninitiated that 
mere sketches or preliminary studies are sufli- 
cient to obtain correct estimates of the cost. But 
this is a most dangerous plan to work upen, as it 
is almost certain to mislead; for no builder can 
have a clear conception of what the building re- 
ally is to be, until regular plans and specifications 
are matured. These estimates being received 
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HANGING CABINET. 





from reliable parties, the owner may then go on 
with a certainty of what the building will cost.” 

In the paragraph just quoted we find the key 
to Mr. Hotty’s whole volume. His idea in pre 
paring his book was so to instruct the proposed 
house-builder that he should be able to confer 
intelligently with the architect in regard to the 
details of his new dwelling. The old adage, 
“ Fools build houses and wise men live in them,” 
is true at present, but he sees no reason why it 
should continue to be so. In his chapter on the 
“Cost of Houses” he says: 

“T have frequent application from persons 
whose means are small, to build houses of such 
character and dimensions as none but the rich 
should think of attempting, and they consider it 
very hard when they ask for a design of a most 
extravagant character, and give an exceedingly 
low figure as the price they intend to pay, to 
find that the two are entirely incompatible. 
They frequently give no figure at all, and are 
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much astonished, when the plans are completed, 
to find the estimates far exceed their limit. In 
this manner persons not infrequently, in having 
their houses built by the day, never realize the 
cost of the work until it is done. When it is too 
late, they discover to their amazement that the 
expenditure has overrun their estimate fifty, and 
sometimes a hundred, per cent.; and the result 
is that but a portion is paid for, the remainder 
being left on mortgage, whereby their income, as 
well as their principal, is assailed. This some- 
times works well enough. So long as business is 
brisk, the extra interest is not felt; but when 
troubles come, and business is depressed, the own- 
er finds great difficulty in making both ends meet ; 
and if it were not for the incumbrance already 
on his place he might not only save the interest, 
but find his dwelling a convenient medium for 
obtaining loans. Frequently it becomes necessa- 
ry to dispose of it altogether; and at such times 
our proverb is verified, for the wise men are ready 
to pick up for a trifle what has cost the embar- 
rassed owner, besides a large sum of money, an 
endless amount of trouble and vexation.” 

Many who have had experience in house-build- 
ing will recognize the truth of what has just been 
stated. In this mystery which surrounds the cost 
of labor and materials the unfortunate owner oft- 
en finds himself entangled in schemes of his own 
devising which require more money than he can 
command to carry them out. It is to this class 
that Mr. Hotty’s work is addressed. In building 
he would have the intelligent co-operation of his 
client. Therefore in his book he takes up sepa- 
rately each detail of the house. From the laying 
of the foundation to the ornamentation of a chim- 
ney there'is no point upon which he does not give 
full and intelligent directions. Apparently he 
has studied these matters not alone from an ar- 
chitect’s point of view, but also from that of the 
future inmates of the dwelling. Comfort is the 
first desideratum, and this can not exist unless 
due attention is paid to the proper adjustment of 
all the intricate machinery that modern progress 
has made indispensable in houses. The plumb- 
ing, the gas-fitting, the heating apparatus, and, 
above all, the arrangements for ventilation, must 
all be carefully looked after, or else domestic 
peace will be constantly disturbed by catastro- 
phes in one or the other of these departments. 

In the second part of his volume Mr. Hotty 

passes from the subject of building the house to 
consider the equally important matters of decora- 
tion and furniture. These, he argues, should not 
be left to the caprice of upholsterers and cabinet- 
makers, who, in the pursuance of some pet idea 
of their own, may decorate and furnish a house 
in a manner entirely out of harmony with its 
architectural design. The interior fittings of a 
house are or should be as much a part of it, so 
far as their general character is concerned, as the 
exterior trimmings. Therefore, in order to avoid 
the discord that naturally ensues when several 
minds have expressed themselves in a single 
piece of work, Mr. Hotty suggests that the archi- 
tect is the proper person to be consulted in re- 
gard to such details as paper, paint, fresco, and 
even carpets and furniture. Whether all archi- 
tects would consider themselves equal to these 
details is an open question, but Mr. Hotty’s em- 
inent fitness for such a task is clearly proved in 
this second part of his volume. His chapters on 
“Legitimate Wood-Work,” “Metal,” “Plants,” 
and also those relating to specially important ar- 
ticles of furniture, show that he has spared nei- 
ther time nor patience in unravelling the secrets 
of cabinet-making, metal-work, horticulture, and 
indeed all the small details of household arrange- 
ments. 

Yet it must not be supposed that by thus sug- 
gesting the propriety of allowing the architect to 
superintend these matters, Mr. HoLy intends to 
convey the idea that only specially educated work- 
men and artists can decorate and furnish a dwell- 
ing suitably and tastefully. Indeed, as already 
stated, the purpose of his volume is to impart the 
results of his study and experience to others, so 
that the future residents of the house may be 
able to direct the whole business intelligently. 
With all his unquestionable right to speak au- 
thoritatively, and even dogmatically, on the sub- 
ject of house-building and house-furnishing, Mr. 
Ho.ty formally acknowledges again and again 
the individuality and attraction given to a dwell- 
ing by its being in some measure the expression 
of the owner’s thought. A whole chapter is de- 
voted to ‘“‘ Home Art,” in which he cites instances 


of gentlemen who have been their own cabinet- 
makers, and ladies who with paint-brush and pen- 
cil have made the walls of their own apartments 
beautiful with fresh and original designs. Again, 
he is interested in suggesting methods of decora- 
ting a dwelling to those whose limited means for- 
bid their indulgence in costly ornaments. For 
instance, in his chapter on “ Plants” he gives the 
following directions for ornamenting an apart- 
ment simply and inexpensively, and yet in a man- 


ner that can not fail to gratify the most fastidious 
taste: 

“There is one very simple and economical 
method of decorating a room, and that is by the 
introduction of plants and vines. By this I do 
not mean that it is necessary to have an elabo- 
rate conservatory, or even a collection of plants 
in a bay-window; but in certain nooks, which 
seem difficult to furnish, a healthy plant has oft- 
en a finer effect than showy furniture or costly 
hangings. The rude flower stands formerly used 
are now superseded by artistic ones of wood or 
metal, the sides of which are filled in with illu- 
minated tile. Some of these have a small aqua- 
rium in the centre, which, being portable, can be 
removed at pleasure, leaving the entire stand free 
for plants. The top is lined with zine, in order 
to prevent the water dripping through, and is ca- 
pable of holding a large number of pots. 
are often ornamental in themselves, being fre- 
quently of faience or majolica, and may be either 
grouped or placed in single stands.” 
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Again, in connection with the same subject, he 
says: 

«Many people seem to think that it is impos- 
sible to have plants without going into an elabo- 
rate system of greenhouses or conservatories, with 
water-pipes, furnaces, and a professional gardener 
at the head. There are other means, however, by 
which they may be cultivated on a modest scale 
without expense and with but little trouble. A 
miniature conservatory may be arranged by means 
of a simple glazed frame, shaped somewhat like 
a bay-window. This, being made the size of the 
window, is screwed on to the outer side, taking 
the place of the blinds, which are not required in 
the winter season. By opening the sash top and 
bottom the warm air of the apartment circulates 
among the plants, which shut out the dreary land- 
scape and give a fresh, summer-like appearance 
to the room. I have in the middle of January 
entered a room furnished in this manner, and the 
effect of the green foliage, with the window-sash- 
es open, was such as to drive away all thoughts 
of the winter outside.” 

The above, taken in connection with the 
sketches on the preceding page, will, it is hoped, 
give a slight idea of the style and purpose of Mr. 
Hotty’s volume. As a guide to those who at 
this beautiful season of the year are forming 
plans for building a country home, or perhaps 
remodelling the one that they already enjoy, the 
book will prove invaluable. Among the designs 
and plans, numbering over one hundred, which 
are introduced on nearly every page, there can 
not fail to be some that shall meet the approba- 
tion of those who desire to build. In this case 
they can know at once what their dwelling will 
be like, and what the expense of erecting it will 
be. Estimates and figures are a leading feature 
of the book. Basing his calculations upon the 
cost of labor and material in this year (1878), Mr. 
Hotty has given with each design a full explana- 
tion of the time and money necessary to carry it 
out. Armed with this volume, even those that are 
most ignorant in such matters may feel strong in 
undertaking to superintend the preparation of 
a new home. When the question of decoration 
and furniture is under consideration they may still 
rely upon Mr. Hotty. Here, however, there are 
other authors in the field entitled to a hearing. 
Under the title of Household Art there is pub- 
lished by the Harpers a volume prepared by the 
popular authoress Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spor- 
FORD, which treats the subject of furniture most 
exhaustively. As regards ceramic wares, with- 
out which the ornamentation of a dwelling is no 
longer considered complete, there is an admirable 
work by Mr. Witt14M C. Prine, entitled Pottery 
and Porcelain, also published by the Harpers. 
Together these volumes form a complete and 
compact library of information for those who 
desire to engage in that most gratifying of all 


tractive home. 





POPULAR EDUCATION: IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue following paragraphs are taken from an 
admirable paper by Mr. R. W. Dats, in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Mr. Date is one of the few Eng- 
lishmen who appear to be capable of taking an 
impartial and intelligent view of American insti- 
tutions : 

The common school is one of the most charac- 
teristic of American institutions. It existed in 
the New England States long before the colonies 
were separated from the mother country, and it 
has survived the separation. The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers—as they are reverentially and affectionate- 
ly called—had left behind them in England gram- 
mar schools which had been endowed out of the 
estates of the Church by the wise policy of Ed- 
ward the Sixth and Elizabeth, or which commem- 
orated the pious liberality of rich merchants, great 
nobles, and learned bishops. They determined 
to create schools for themselves—schools that 
should be supported by taxation levied on every 
citizen, and that should be under the control of the 
citizens “in town meeting assembled.” Twenty- 
two years after that terrible winter which followed 
the landing of the Pilgrims from the Mayflower, 
an act was passed by the General Court of the 
“old colony” requiring the “selectmen” of every 
township “ to have a vigilant eye over their breth- 
ren and neighbors, and to see that none of them 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their 
families as not to endeavor to teach, by them- 
selves or others, their children and apprentices 
so much learning as may enable them perfectly 
to read the English tongue, and obtain a knowl- 
edge of the capital laws, upon the penalty of 
twenty shillings for each neglect therein.” This 
act contained the rudiments of a law rendering 
education compulsory. Five years later every 
township containing fifty householders was re- 
quired by another act to appoint a teacher “to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to 
write and read ;” and every township containing 
a hundred families or householders was required 
to “set up a grammar school,” whose master 
should be “able to instruct youth so far as they 
may be fitted for the university.” Heavy penal- 
ties, increased from time to time with the increas- 
ing wealth of the community, were inflicted on 
townships which neglected to make the legal pro- 
vision for education. 

These laws were sustained by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and as the population moved further 
and further inland, or occupied one rocky bay 
after another on the coast, schools were erected 
all over the country. The result has been de- 
scribed by a pleasant American writer : 


“Tf in a New England town there chances to be a 
native who can not read and write, he is regarded as a 
curiosity, and is pointed out to strangers as one of the 
objects of interest in the place. There is one such man 
near Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, who was pointed 
out to me last summer as the only native of New Eng- 
land, in all that region, who could neither read nor 





pleasures, the arrangement of a tasteful and at- 





peared er proud of him 
en anes Add = slight proof 
of an ingenious mind in having escaped so many boy- 
traps and man-traps baited with spelling-books as 
they have in New d.” 

The Dutch settlers on the Hudson were also 
zealous friends of popular education. The char- 
ter of the West India Company of the Nether- 
lands, which began the work of colonization, re- 
quired the company to maintain “good and fit 
preachers, school-masters, and comforters of the 
sick.” 
tion and trade of the New Netherlands in 1638, 
it is agreed that “‘each householder and inhabit- 
ant shall bear such tax and public charge as 
shall hereafter be considered proper for the 
maintenance of school-masters.” The municipal 
organization of New Amsterdam (1653)—now 
New York—and of the Dutch towns on Long 
Island distinctiy provided for the establishment 
of common schools, In 1659 the colonists sent 
home for a “Latin school-master.” When he 
came out he was paid a salary from the city 
treasury, and was allowed the use of a house and 
garden. Pupils attending the Latin school had 
to pay the master six guilders a quarter; the ele- 
mentary schools were free. The Dutch colony 
was conquered in 1664 by the English, and from 
that time popular education made no progress. 

William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, re- 
minded his people that “ that which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue, qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by virtuous education of youth, for 
which spare no cost; for by such parsimony all 
that is saved is lost.” But even William Penn 
did not follow the precedent which had been set 
by the Puritan and Dutch settlers of imposing 
the duty of establishing and maintaining element- 
ary schools on the municipalities and the colonial 
government. 

In New England itself the Revolutionary war 
had a disastrous effect on popular education. 
Sixty years ago the school-houses were mean and 
inconvenient; the school apparatus was defect- 
ive ; the teachers were in many cases ill prepared 
for their duties; the educational methods were 
slovenly and antiquated. A few years later, in 
the time of Andrew Jackson, the New England- 
ers began to be alarmed by the ignorance of the 
population in the t cities. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of illiterate immigrants were 
pouring in upon them from every country in Eu- 
rope, and even their own children were being bad- 
ly taught. But the frame-work of an admirable 
organization of popular schools had been created 
for them by their fathers, and, stung by the con- 
sciousness of having neglected too long the work 
which the founders of New England had so nobly 
begun, they gave themselves, with magnificent 
zeal and energy, to the development of all the re- 
sources of the system. Their zeal was contagious ; 
and their success has provoked imitation through- 
out the rest of the country. The “ Yankee school- 
marm,” as Mr. Parton calls her, is now to be found 
all over the States. The recent triumphs of this 
irresistible lady have been very sudden and very 
remarkable. 

Before the civil war the common-school sys- 
tem had hardly made any way in the South. Dr. 
Fraser was informed that the only exceptions were 
“‘a tolerably complete organization for the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and another for the 
State of Louisiana.” When I was in Richmond I 
found that the building used by Jefferson Davis 
as his head-quarters during the Southern rebell- 
ion was occupied by a common school organized 
on the New England model. Within a hundred 
yards of it there was a Free High School for 
colored people. The vice-principal of the High 
School was a shrewd, keen, accomplished lady 
from Massachusetts. She said that the munic- 
ipal authorities of Richmond were doing their 
very best to provide school accommodation for 
all the children in the city, and to make the edu- 
cation as good as it was in Boston. She could 
give them no higher praise. I told her that I had 
just been visiting a common school for colored 
children which was most inconveniently crowded, 
the accommodation being so inadequate to the 
wants of the district that the master was obliged 
to arrange for the younger children to attend only 
half time—one set coming in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. She replied very fairly 
that the common-school system had not been in 
operation more than seven years, and that the 
losses sustained by the city during the war made 
it hard for the people to bear heavy taxation, but 
that the loyalty, intelligence, and energy with 
which the authorities were trying to overtake 
lost time were admirable. She said that the 
city had come to take great pride in its schools, 
and that the success which had been achieved in 
so limited a time was remarkable. Still harping 
on the crowded colored school which I had just 
left, I asked whether the Education Board dealt 
quite fairly with the colored children. “ Are the 
buildings for the colored children as good as the 
buildings for the white children?” “The Board 
wishes the accommodation to be precisely the 
same for both.” “Is the organization of the two 
sets of schools thesame ?” “ Precisely the same.” 
“Ts the course of education the same ?” “ Exact- 
ly.” “Is theschoolapparatus thesame?” “Itis.” 
To apply a crucial test, I inquired whether the sal- 
aries paid to teachers in the colored schools were 
equal to the salaries paid to teachers holding the 
same rank in the schools for the white children. 
Two or three of the assistants were standing near 
her when I asked this question, and they all seem- 
ed infinitely amused at my simplicity. The vice- 
principal herself laughed heartily, and exclaimed 
in tones of astonishment : “ Do you think we should 
accept lower salaries than are given to teachers 
in the other schools?” As I saw the look of hu- 
morous amazement on her keen vigorous face, I 
am bound to acknowledge that I thought it very 
unlikely. She went on to say: “I came South 
just after the war, and with all the prejudices of 
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. Massachusetts woman i 
slavery, and rebellion; but I shoul 
ing justice to the Richmond asta woe 
tell you that they are working the school sys _ 
with perfect fairness as between the white and 
the colored people, and are doing their tees 
give a thoroughly good education to all the ch iL 
dren.” The arrangements of the school in which 
this conversation took place—the cool lofty A 
the furniture, the maps, the books, the scientific 
apparatus, and the perfect cleanliness of the whole 
building from the ground-floor to the hi hens 
story—strongly confirmed the lady’s Rated 
It was also confirmed by the bright intelligence 
of the teachers who assisted her,..... How the a 
tem is being worked in other parts of the South 
J did vod rye but there is not a State in the 
nion which has not at least 
aa es schools. ene & cee. 
n the West there has been a most i 
and intelligent effort to reach the New Engind 
standard. Guided by New England experience 
and employing New England teachers, some of 
the Western States are said to have created a sys- 
tem of schools almost as efficient as those of Mas. 
sachusetts. Chicago is in the “ West” no longer 
and can hardly be quoted as an illustration of 
Western progress; but the following facts are 
curious proofs of the progress both of the city 
and of its educational institutions. In 1810 the 
first school was opened—a private school. It was 
taught by Robert A. Forsyth, a lad thirteen years 
old; he had one pupil, aged nine. In 1816 a pri- 
vate school was opened by W. L. Cox; another 
private school was opened in 1820—the name of 
the teacher has not been preserved; another in 
1829 by Charles H. Beaubien; another in 1830 
by Stephen Forbes; another in 1833 by John 
Watkins; in the same year an infant school was 
opened by Eliza Chappell; and an English and 
classical school by George T. Sproat. It is an in- 
teresting illustration of the spirit of the American 
people that the names of these early teachers 
have been published in the report of the Board 
of Education in order that the benefactors of an 
earlier generation may not be forgotten. In 1834 
the first “appropriation” was made by the mu- 
nicipality for the support of a public school. In 
1838 the city employed seven male teachers. In 
1839 several of the teachers were dismissed in 
consequence of financial troubles, but in the same 
year the city obtained a special charter which laid 
the foundations of the present school system. In 
1840 only four male teachers were employed. 
The first public school-house was built in 1844. 
In 1876 the Board of Education employed 762 
teachers, of whom 39 were male teachers, and 
the estimated daily attendance of children was 
35,970. The number of school buildings was 67 ; 
the number of rooms contained in these buildings 
and used for school purposes, 667. The Haven 
School, which was described to me as a fair speci- 
men of a Chicago grammar and primary school, 
is one of the best schools that I saw in America. 


t Southerners, 


Wherever the common-school system has been 
introduced—and, as I have already said, it has 
now been introduced into every State in the 
Union—its introduction has been the act of the 
State Legislature. The Washington government 
has no power to compel any State or Territory to 
establish a school system of any kind. An at- 
tempt was made in Congress seven years ago “ to 
compel by national authority the establishment of 
a thorough and efficient system of public instruc- 
tion throughout the whole country,” and the pro- 
posal received considerable support. It was re- 
jected on the old Democratic principle that any 
interference on the part of the central govern- 
ment with the interior affairs of the several States 
is contrary to the fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. The National Bureau of Education, 
established in 1867, can exercise no control over 
the educational policy of the States. In the act 
which created it, the powers of the Bureau are 
very closely defined: it is founded “ for the pur- 
pose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in 
the several States and Territories, and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organization of 
school systems and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise to promote the cause of edu- 
cation.” 


The organization of the educational system va- 
ries, therefore, in the different States. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a board consisting of the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the ee Gon ee 
eight other persons appoin y che Gove 
with the pe oromeenenl af the Council. The secre- 
tary of the board performs some of the duties . 
a State Superintendent. There are also severa 
officers whose business it is to visit the schools of 
the State, to inquire into their condition, to hold 
conferences with teachers and school committees, 
and to lecture on educational subjects. The 
board has also a director of art education, poe 
superintends the State Normal School of Art, an 

ty, in the art 
schools in all 


two Houses of Legislature, and the re- 
nde tour being the Governor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretary of State, and the Super. 
intendent of Public —— ap —, _ 

general rvision 0 rary 4 
coll of the State, of the special schools in 
which students are prepared for these colleges, 
of the State museum and the State library, and 0 
the institutions for the training of teachers in com 
mon schools. . . . 7 

From these illustritions it will be seen that th 
i of the local school boards and their 





| methods of administration vary very greatly in dif- 
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ferent parts of the country. Every where they are 
appointed directly or indirectly by the people, but 
the machinery through which the popular will is 
expressed is not uniform. In Boston the board is 
elected by a popular vote; in New York it is ap- 
pointed by the mayor, and the board appoints 
the ward “trustees,” who have the management 
of the schools within the limits of each ward; 
in Philadelphia the board is appointed by the 
judges, but every ward elects its own “ directors.” 
Our own local educational authorities—including 
school boards and the managers of denomination- 
al schools—are under the rigid superintendence 
of the Education Department in London. In 
America the school boards are left very much 
to themselves. The State government determines 
the organization of the local authority, but does 
practically nothing to direct or control its action. 
The State may offer suggestions, may diffuse in- 
formation ; but even where the State law appears 
to give the State “ Superintendent” of education 
some power to interfere with the local adminis- 
tration, the power does not seem to be very 
real.... 

Boston affords the simplest and in some re- 
spects, perhaps, the best example of what the 
Americans mean by “grading” their schools. 
The city is divided into school districts. In each 
district there are a grammar school and an ade- 
quate number of primary schools, the district 
taking its name from the grammar school. The 
primary schools are in separate buildings, each 
containing from one to twelve class-rooms, six 
being the standard number. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age, and the course of instruction 
covers three years. There are “intermediate” 
schools, corresponding to the classes for back- 
ward children that I saw in New York. The 
master of the grammar school is the “ principal” 
of the district. In January and June it is his 
duty to examine the first classes of the primary 
schools in his district, and to grant certificates 
to those children who are qualified for admission 
into the grammar school. The parent of a child 
who is not “ passed” may appeal to a committee 
of the board in charge of the “ division” of the 
city to which the “district” belongs. It is the 
duty of the “principal” to organize all the class- 
es of the primary schoojs in his district as well 
as the classes of the grammar school. Without 
the special consent of the “ division” committee 
no pupil is permitted to remain in the grammar 
school after he is qualified for admission to the 
high school. ... 

The theory of the system is very simple. Let 
there be a hierarchy of schools—primary, gram- 
mar, high; let the course of instruction be so ar- 
ranged that the highest class in the primary shall 
be a grade below the lowest in the grammar, and 
the highest in the grammar a grade below the 
lowest in the high; and let the “graduating” 
class in the high schools be a grade below the 
junior classes in the colleges and universities. 
On paper this scheme is admirable. It looks like 
the fulfillment of the dreams of those enthusiast- 
ic educationists among ourselves who insist that 
when a child enters an infant school he should 
have his foot on the lowest rung of a ladder by 
which he may ascend to a fellowship at Trinity 
or Baliol. But the whole scheme of education 
for boys over ten years of age who are to go to a 
university ought to be different from that which 
is intended for those who are to leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen. Boys destined for the uni- 
versity should begin some subjects at eleven or 
twelve which it would be waste of time for them 
to touch if their education had to close in the 
course of two or three years. On the other hand, 
boys who are to go into business as soon as their 
elementary education is finished should be taught 
some things in a popular and unscientific way, 
which boys who are going to the university must 
be taught more thoroughly. The “ primary” in- 
struction of both sets of children may be carried 
on together ; but from the time that they are ten 
or eleven a special training is necessary for those 
who are to enjoy the advantages of a university. 
The Boston Board has made a successful attempt 
to solve this difficulty. The Latin School receives 
pupils at nine years of age, with qualifications 
about equivalent to the requirements of the low- 
est grade in the grammar schools. Its full course 
covers eight years. 

I believe that there is no other city in the Unit- 
ed States which has a public high school that re- 
ceives children at so early an age. The great 
want of America is a set of schools correspond- 
ing to the Shrewsbury Grammar School, King 
Edward’s School in Birmingham, and the City of 
London School. The Boston Latin School is a 
bold and admirable attempt to supply this want, 
but it has had to encounter serious opposition. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE second number of the fourth volume of 
Dr. Harpen’s Bulletins of the Geographical and 
Geological Survey of the Territories, just pub- 
lished, contains several papers of importance to 
the naturalist. Chief among these is one by 
Mr. J. A. ALLEN on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the mammalia, in which some serious 
modifications are proposed of the theories of 
Sciater, WaLLacg, and other writers. A cata- 
logue of the fresh-water fishes of North America, 
by Professor Jorpan, is also of very great value. 
Numerous articles on the insects of the Rocky 
Mountains, by Lz Conte, UnLer, Epwarps, and 
others, are also given. The species of fresh-wa- 
ter fishes accepted by Professor JonDAN in his 
last paper amount to 655. Twenty-four species 
of American salmon and trout are recognized. 


_ A subscription of $25,000 by the German Par- 
liament to the German Association for African 
Exploration furnishes the means to carry on an 
extensive African exploring expedition under 
Herr Rowirs. This is intended to traverse the 
Eastern Sahara by way of the oases of Kufarah 
and Waja and then to explore the water-shed 


An important element in the expedition will 
consist of conveyances capable of being used 
either as carts or boats, aud an escort of twenty 
well-armed Europeans. 

African exploration seems to have been stim- 
ulated by the recent successes of Mr. STANLEY, 
as, in addition to the just-mentioned work under 
Ro#LFs, another party of the German African 
Association is about starting from Loando in a 
different direction. Dr. Fiscuer is also pro- 
ceeding inward from Zanzibar, the favorite start- 
ing-point. The Belgian expedition will leave 
the eastern coast of Africa for the Tanganyika. 
The Portuguese expedition, which left the coast 
on the 25th of October, has not since been heard 
of. The missionaries, both English and French, 
are also making strong efforts to introduce their 
respective faiths into the country. Two of these 
have lately been killed at Ukereme. 





The Berzelius Society has pus published a 
catalogue of the flowering plants and higher 
cryptogams growing without cultivation with- 
in thirty miles of Yale College. An excellent 
map, showing the precise limitations of the dis- 
trict in question, accompanies the paper. 





Some time ago a resolution was offered by Mr. 
Atkins, of Tennessee, calling upon the Secreta- 
ries of War and the Interior to furnish detailed 
information of the geographical and geological 
surveys conducted under their auspices. An 
account of the work prosecuted by Dr. HaypEN 
and Major Powg Lt has just been communicated 
by the Secretary of the Interior and printed, and 
will be shortly followed by a notice of the la- 
bors of the Engineer Bureau, referring especially 
to the survey of Lieutenant WHEELER. 





The Toronto Globe gives an account of a show- 
er of fishes which took place not long ago in 
Harwich Township, in which it is asserted that 

oung living pike were distributed over a sur- 
ace of three-quarters of a mile. They are sup- 
ae to have been taken up from some pond or 
ake by a tornado. 





The efforts of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of the United States to introduce the cul- 
ture of the tea-plant into this country are being 
imitated by the Minister of Agriculture of Italy, 
who has lately distributed numerous tea seeds 
to various parts of the kingdom, in the full be- 
lief that the result will be satisfactory. Sicily 
is supposed to be particularly adapted to this 
branch of industry. 


Dr. THomas THomsoN, for some time super- 
intendent of the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, 
and one of the authors of Hooker and THom- 
son’s Flora Indica, died at Calcutta on the 18th 
of April. 





In a mg Bay oy work by NATHANIEL 
H. Bisnop, entitled The of the Ca- 
noe, we have a very interesting account of a ee 
ney of 2500 miles, from Quebec to the Gulf of 
Mexico, during the years 1874 and 1875. Mr. 
Bisnop is well known as the author of a little 
volume entitled The Fumpas and the Andes ; or, 
a Thousand Miles’ Walk across South America, 
between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, under- 
taken when seventeen years ofage. In this vol- 
ume we have the history of a work conducted 
under scarcely less obstacles. The work is a val- 
uable addition to em wry- science, and gives 
an account of a region but little known to the 
tourist, and with its numerous maps of the coast, 
drawu and engraved expressly for the work by 
the United States Coast Survey, constitutes a 
really important contribution to geographical 
knowledge, and will doubtless be used as a hand- 
book for similar enterprises on the part of ad- 
venturous travellers. 


Invitations have been extended by the scientific 
institutions of Paris to contribute to the expense 
of erecting a statue, near the Paris Observatory, 
to Professor LEVERRIER, recently deceased. 





Geologists and botanists will be interested to 
hear of the publication of the third and con- 
cluding part of the work on the fossil plants of 
Switzerland by Professor Heer, the highest liv- 
ing authority on such subjects. This forms an 
appropriate continuation to the work on the 
fossil flora of the arctic “eee by the same au- 
thor. The fifth volume of the latter work is in 
press, and will contain an account of the fossil 
plants discovered in Grinnell Land during the 
recent arctic expedition, as also the miocene 
flora of the Sachalin Island and the fossil plants 
of Nova Zembla. 





According to M. Daspry DE THIERSANT, & 
Chinese cyprinoid fish known as the setz is even 
more valuable as a domesticated fish than the 
carp. It feeds voraciously on sea plants in 
ponds, and reaches very speedily a weight of 
about forty pounds. 


A Nautico-Meteorological Bureau was estab- 
lished at Stockholm, in Sweden, on the Ist of 
January, 1878, for the pu of advancing the 
interests of navigation in Sweden, and of co-op- 
erating with similar establishments elsewhere 
in determining the laws of climatology in gen- 
eral. It proposes to enlist the vessels of the 
Swedish navy in the making of observations, and 
to supply such regulations, suggestions, storm 
warnings, etc., as may be practicable and impor- 
tant. It has lately issued a circular ss 
its initiation, and inviting correspondence an 
exchanges with any establishments having the 
same end in view. 


By a recent order of the Treasury Department 
medical officers of the Marine Hospital Service 
are instructed to use the metric system of 
weights and measures for all official and pharma- 
ceutical purposes. The “‘gram’’ and “centi- 
gram”’ only are to be used for quantities by 
weight, and in expressing quantities by measure 
only the term ‘“‘cubic centimeter.’”’ A circular 
issued by the Marine Hospital Department gives 
simple rules for the ready conversion of the 
United States apothecaries’ weights and meas- 
ures into their respective metric equivalents. 





The sixth annual report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia 
gives the usual account of this important enter- 
prise, the most extensive of its kind in the Unit- 


off iu the number of visitors during the year, 
this being partly due to the reaction of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876, and partly to the rival- 
ry of the Permanent Exhibition Company. The 
receipts from admissions for the first year were 
about $48,000; for the second, about $88,000; 
for the third or Centennial year, about $151,000; 
and for the year in question, $39,555. The total 
number of visitors during the year was nearly 
204,000. Very nearly one-half of the receipts 
from visitors came in on Sundays. 





The discovery of gold in considerable quantity 
in New Guinea is likely to be of some interest. 
Mr. Morton, of the Sydney Museum, who ac- 
companied Mr. Gotpie in his recent journey to 
New Guinea, states that gold first occurred some 
fifteen miles from the coast, and was followed up 
for sixty miles. Black sand was met with in 
considerable quantity in the river. 





The Rev. James Boorn, vicar of Stone, in 
Bucks, England, died on the 15th of April, at 
the age of seventy-one. As author of several 
mathematical papers he is well known in the 
ranks of physical science for his high attain- 
ments. e received the presentation to the 
vicarage by the Royal Astronomical Society, 
which holds the right of appointment. 





Recent investigations on the mean density of 
the earth, by Messrs. Cornu and BalIL_z, show 
a value of 5.56—somewhat different from that 
which has hitherto been generally accepted. 





Curators of colleges and other museums will 
be interested to know that a bill has lately passed 
Congress authorizing the purchase of alcohol for 
scientific ary meee y any scientific university 
or — of learning created as such under the 
general laws of any State or Territory, although 
not incorporated or chartered as required by the 
first enactment. 





Dr. Crevaux has recently accomplished an 
expedition to the interior of French Guayana, 
after undergoing very severe perils and hard- 
ships. Upon reaching the Tumuc-Humoc range, 
he determined to descend into the valley of the 
Amazon. In sixteen days he arrived at the head 
waters of the Yary, from whence a canoe voyage 
brought him to his destination. Of the 500 
leagues traversed in this journey, 225 were hith- 
erto completely unknown. 





Fired by emulation of the New York Herald 
and the London Daily Telegraph, the Moniteur 
Universel, of Paris, has dispatched Mr. SoLzIL- 
LET, a French traveller, to prosecute some in- 
vestigations into Equatorial Africa in the foot- 
steps of StanLey. A special object of this 
missidén is to furnish an cpening for French 
commerce in that region. 





The plague of field-mice which in some parts 
of Europe, as also in the United States, occurs 
periodically, to the very great prejudice of ag- 
ricultural products, it is said will be counter- 
acted by allowing the swine to run at large. 
Pigs, as is well known, are carnivorous in taste, 
and if opportunity be given, will ferret out these 
little animals, and become quite successful in 
checking their —— Poisonous serpents can 
only be eradicated in certain regions by turning 
the pigs out among them ; and in many parts of 
the West, where such a plan is pursued, the 
harmless serpents have been so reduced in num- 
ber that it has become difficult for the naturalist 
to obtain specimens for his cabinet. 





The fourth report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, for 1875 and 
1876, just published, constitutes a volume of 
1100 pages, and, like its predecessors, consists 
of an account of the special work of stocking 
the rivers and lakes of the country with fish, and 
an inquiry into the causes of their decrease. An 
appendix is added, containing various valuable 
memoirs. From the tables given in the report 
we learn that up to date the total number of 
shad sent to various parts of the United States 
amounted to 24,250,000; of California salmon, 
to over 8,000,000; of Penobscot salmon, to 
about 3,250,000; and of lake white-fish, to over 
4,000,000. The principal articles in the appen- 
dix consist of a report by ALEXANDER STAR- 
BUCK upon the whale-fisheries of the United 
States from the year 1715 to 1876, constituting, 
as intended, a Centennial account of this sub- 
ject. Other important papers treat of the cul- 
ture of carp, construction of carp ponds, etc. 





CHANDLER’S ANCHOR SHOT. 


Tus shot, invented by Captain Ratpn Cnan- 
pLER, of the United States navy, is intended for 
the use of ships on shore, where the surf is too 
heavy for boats to land without the assistance of 
a line. It can also be used at life-saving sta- 
tions to throw lines over beached vessels or ves- 





of the arms inside the muzzle, the chain or wire 
rope attached te the rear of the shot brought out 
through the slot, the strap taken off, and the shot 
pushed gently home. The springs under the arms, 
always bearing or pushing them outward, will ex- 
tend the arms as soon as the shot leaves the muzzle 





2.—Arrer Fiera. 


of the gun or mortar, and a perfect anchor will 
be projected. If in its flight the arms are brought 
in contact with any thing, they will close until the 
obstacle is passed, and where the shot lands its 
holding power will be equal to any kedge-anchor 
of the same weight. 


VINERY OF MARANJA. 


Tue “ Maranja” is literally the Portuguese name 
for passion-flower, but on the coast of Africa it 
is used to denote the fruit of the vine bearing 
that well-known and much-admired flower. A 
vinery of this plant, as shown on page 477, pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance with its pendent 
fruits, varying in color from a very light green to 
an exquisite yellow, interspersed among number- 
less flowers with their purp.e corollas. The part 
of the fruit eaten is the seed in the centre, which 
is surrounded by a large quantity of pulpy mat- 
ter, very much resembling the melon. The fruit 
grows to a considerable size, often eight or ten 
inches in length, and from nine to twelve inches 
in circumference. The seeds are of an acid and 
peculiarly pleasant taste, and are extremely re- 
freshing. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


SAID MRS, O’LARRY. 


“ Goon-a¥TERNoon, Mrs. O'Larry; 
"Tis foine weather, sure, after the rainin’. 
Tooley’s daughter's gone back to ould Ireland— 
The rid-headed one, I am manin’. 
And a widdy just fifteen years older 
Nor himself Byrnes is goin’ to marry, 
And his father is wild wid the passion—-” 
“He is?” said Mrs. O’Larry. 


“ An’ Brown’s pig got into Smith’s gardin’, 
All the illigant cabbages atin’, 

An’, och! but there rose a great quarrel, 
‘Case Smith gave the craythur a datin’. 

An’ Mrs. Maloney last avenin’ 
(They’ve christened them Mike, Jack, an’ Harry) 


Had _a triplet, all three in a minnit—” 
“She did ?” said Mrs. O’Larry. 


“ An’, whist! Mollie Mullins was comin’ 
From the groc’ry, whin Father Rourke, ridin’ 
"Long the road, spies her out, an’ he jumps from 
His horse to see what she is hidin’, 
Wrapped up in her apron: "twas whiskey. 
‘An’ is that the staff,’ says he, ‘to carry 
To your home?’ An’ the bottle was smashed, dear.” 
“Tt was?” said Mrs. O'Larry. 


“ An’ they say t’other night such a mir'cle 
Tuk place at Pat Shanghnessy’s wakin’. 

The byes wur all drinkin’ when news came 
Of a fight just below, wid heads brakin’. 

*Och! what shall we do?’ says Jim Rooney. 
*On my account none ov yez tarry,’ 

Says the corpse, spakin' up quite polite like.” 
*Musha! no?” said Mrs. O’Larry. 


“ An’ thin niver a word more raymarked he: 
Pat Shaughnessy always was cliver: 
But faith I must bid ye good-day, mum, 
Or I'll stand here convarsin’ furiver. 
liom I mate one so ag oy 
Not at all like your cousin Jane Barry ; 
An’I hope soon to hear more of your talk, ma'am.” 
* ! now,” said Mrs. O’Larry. 








A young man in an Austin (Nevada) barber shop 
was particular about having his mustache nicely per- 
fumed. ‘Going to cali on a young lady, I suppose ?” 
the barber asked. The young map, with much digni- 
ty, replied: “‘See here, my friend, do you suppose I 
put perfumery on my mustache because I’m going to 
see & man, Or a boy, or an old woman, or a babe in 
one ? by men gather grapes of thorns, or fige of 
es ” 





_ LADY (on @ shopping excursion). “‘Oh dear, that 
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sels in distress. As an implement of war, it will 
be useful in waters where torpedoes are supposed 
to be located. A ship can anchor near the sup- 
posed dangers, throw the shot two or three hun- 
dred yards toward them, and haul it home, break- 
ing such wires as it may encounter. Officers who 
were engaged in the different attacks of the de- 
fenses of Charleston, South Carolina, say that 
such an appliance would have been most valu- 
able on board the iron-clads. Its simplicity in- 
sures its successful working, and its cost is very 
little more than that of an ordinary shot. 

In using it the shot is to be inserted into the 








between the rivers Shari, Benue, and Ogowai. 


ed States. We regret to notice a great falling 


muzzle of the gun far enough to bring the ends 


t is much too good! I want it for charitable 
purposes.” 


“The funeral was elegant,” wrote the waiting-maid 
of a lady whose husband had just been buried, to her 
sweetheart, “I was dressed in black silk, the flowers 
were lovely, and mistrees wept just like a born angel.” 


— —_— 





Morro For A BEAUTIFUL WomAN asLErr—Handsome 
is as handsome doze. 


If four quarters ake a yard, how many will make a 
garden ? 
ee ae 
“Dying in poverty,” says a modern moralist, “is 


nothing ; it is living in poverty that comes hard on a 
fellow.” 











“What is wisdom ?” asked a teacher of a class of 
small girls. A bright-eyed little creature arose and 
answered : “ Information of the brain.” 

— ee 
When a young man in Patagonia wants a wife, he 
rides out and lassoes one, and in the more civilized 
United States of America when a young man wants a 
wife, but does not come to time, the las-soes him for a 
breach of promise. 








To lend a man “a quarter” politely requires con- 
siderable coolness and self-control. To he slow and 
ceremonious about it implies distrust; to slap down 
the coin with a “ bang” indicates irritation ; while to 
search all your pockets in succession conveys the im- 
pression that you will be left penniless by the trans- 





action. A smiling, quiet promptness marks . 
tleman in this crite . sashes 
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TORPEDO WARFARE. 
Tue accompanying illustra- 
tion shows an incident of the 
recent torpedo practice on 
board the British man-of-war 
Thunder ff Portland, Eng 
land. meral arrange- 
nee of the 
h” torpedo 
described in a few 
It is a long cigar- 
case of thin steel, 
built in sections well screwed 
together. The one shown in 
yur illustration was about 
seventeen feet long from end 
to end, and each section was 
fifteen inches wide in its 
widest part, and the steel 
about a sixteenth in thick- 
The first compartment, 
at the head, contains the 
charge of gun-cotton, to be 
fired by the forcing of a 
roughened pin into a‘cap of 
fulminate, on the torpedo 
coming into contact with any 
thing after it has been set in 
motion. The second com- 
partment contains Mr. WaHte- 
HEAD’s great secret contriv- 
ance, which gives the operator 
control over the machine, so 
that he can make it run at 
any required depth under wa- 
te! The next section of the 
ti lo is the reservoir for 
compressed air, the motive 
power by which it runs along 
under water; then comes the 
machinery ; and last of all the 
lers. The screw 
four-bladed, in appearance 
exactly like that of a steamer; 
but of the rudders there 
two, one placed horizontally 
and the other vertically. It 
is the horizontal rudder which 
subrr »s the torpedo and 
keeps it at the required depth 
until, its force being spent, it 
s to the surface or sinks 
to the bottom, as may have 
been arranged in the manu- 
Outside the case 
nothing is to be seen but a 
mooth polished surface, with 
1 small tr r on the upper 
part of the air-chamber, and 
a few screws recessed for the 
reception of keys One of 
these, at the side of the sec- 
ond section, has an index at 
tached, marked in feet, and 
this has merely to be turned 
to the required number for 
etting the torpedo to sub- 
e itself and proceed along 
the depth indicated. The 
mentioned is 
merely a lever for opening 
the air-valve; and this is 
either done by hand when the 
torpedo is merely launched 
from a boat, or it is drawn 
by a catch at the muzzle 
when it is shot out of a tube 
In order to prevent idents 
there ar safet) - pins, 
which will not allow the fuse 
to act. The one is drawn at 
tarting, but the other can be 
ed as to remain in 
its place until a certain num- 
ber of revolutions of the screw 
have been made, by which 
the torpedo is carried to a 
ife distane 
The preparation and use of 
the Whitehead “ fish” torpedo 
on board ship may now be de- 
St d. The sections of the 
torpedo are put together be- 
j w, outside the torpedo-room, 
nd it is run along the flats on 
a small truck until it is be- 
neath a hatchway in nearly 
the centre of the battery deck 
or citadel; through this it is 
hoisted by means of two West- 
s tackles and rope 
and placed in a light 
iron < carriage, in 
which it is run from the hatch- 
way tothe torpedo tube; here 
the carriage is placed so that 
the nose of the torpedo is 
pointing into the tube, and the 
tail is close to the torpedo 
The tor 
pedo crew consists 0 x men, 
No. 6 being stationed at the 
torpedo magazine below, the 
remaining five men with the 
tor] Now, the torpedo be- 
ing in its place, it is charged 
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with compressed air by means of a small copper | 
pipe, one end being screwed to the charging col- | 
umn, the other to a small hole in the left side of ! 
No. 1 of the torpedo crew opening the | 
| gone eighty yards from the ship. 
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valves in the « 
of compressed ; this 


for practice, 1000 pounds to 1200 pounds being | 


the amount that the torpedo would be charged 
with for actual warfare. On the gauge showing 
750 pounds, No. 1 shuts off his valves and un- 

rews the charging pipe, and then proceeds to 
wheel for the number of teeth ordered by 
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the officer, the little wheel in the stern regulating 
the distance the “fish” is required to go, as it 
runs forty yards for every tooth. This wheel also 
pulls out a safety-wedge when the torpedo has 


The depth having been set, and the amount of 
pressure in atmospheres for the required speed 
(which works up to twelve knots and a half an 
hour), the pistol, or firing apparatus, is screwed 
in, the safety-pin is withdrawn, and the torpedo 
is run into the tube. The impulse tube is then 
put on, and the torpedo is reported, through a 


TORPEDO PRACTICE ON BOARD H.M.S. “THUNDERER” 


tube to the pilot tower, to be ready for firing. | practice a boat is sent out about 200 or 300 yards | 


The impulse tube is an affair very much resem- 
bling a telescope in form, which is forced out by 
compressed air, and, pushing the tail of the fish, 
gives it a good start on its journey clear of the 
ship, the compressed air afterward forcing the 
telescope in again. As the torpedo is forced out, 
a small projection on the top of the inside of the 
tube catches a small lever on the top of the tor- 
pedo and throws it bac This action opens the 
air-valve and admits the air from the air-chamber 


from the ship, either to pull past her or remain 
stationary, and a shot is taken at the boat, the 
torpedo being set to a sufficient depth to pass 
under her, The effectiveness of the shot requires 
at present very good judgment on the part of the 
officer firing the torpedo; but when Commander 
Wuson’s torpedo-director is supplied to ships 
generally, the correctness of the shot will be al- 
most a certainty. When the torpedo has finished 
its run, it rises to and floats on the surface of the 


to the engine, and so sets the screw going. For | water, and the boat then attaches a line to its | 





nose and tows it back 
side, a pair of tongs 
laced over the centré 
ly placed, the catch t 
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much sooner have & menage- 
rie let loose. 

There was one poor woman 
who took in washing, whom I 
used to befriend, sending her 
all my work to do, and try- 
ing to help her by advice and 
money, which she came week- 
ly to receive. I have always 
feared that the former lost 
by the latter, and my fears 
proved true. The poor wom- 
an had a brute of a husband, 
a batelier, who never earned 
any thing that his wife knew 
of, and four children, the eld- 
est of whom I must say is a 
promising girl, and I hope 
will never follow in her moth 
er’s footsteps One day the 
batelier goes on a drunken 
spree, falls into the lake, and 
is drowned, Although sym 
pathizing with the woman in 
her loss, I rejoice, thinking 
that, now her incumbrance is 
gone, she will be more pros 
perous, when one day the 
wretch has the effrontery to in- 
form me that she has married 
another batelier, as though 
one experience had not been 
sufficient. Last year her eld 
est daughter came to me with 
a smiling face. 

“Well, Julie, what is it?” 
I inquired. 

“Nous avons un_ petit 
frére,” was her answer; “un 
petit nouveau né.” 

Un petit nouveau né, in 
deed! Were not five append 
ages more than the woman 
could support already ? 

“Go,” I said to Julie, “ tell 
your mother that I will be 
friend her as before, but I 
never wish to see her face 
again.” 

And I never have. Julie 
does all the errands on both 
sides, and if I ever hear of 
her dreaming of such a thing 
as marrying, I will banish her 
from me forever. 

Hale and hearty! I should 
think Iam. Every morning 
at six o’clock I take my bath 
in the cold lake, and feel 
stronger, morally and physic- 
ally, than most young girls of 
the present day. 

You think I am never going 
to get to the story part, eh? 
Only be patient. I must be- 
gin with myself, else my own 
interest would be gone. I 
have to get warmed up to it 
by de grees. 

V—— is the prettiest spot 
‘on the whole lake: not thet I 
was ever sentimental about 
seenery. I don’t read poetry, 
and I never sketched. But 
there is a delicious softness 
in the air beneficial to mind 
and body alike. I like the 
place, and I like the people, 
and here I mean to stay until 
Idie. I have my char-d-bane, 
and drive regularly twice a 
week, rain or shine, into 
town; and what if I don’t 
have a lake view but one 
way, at least it is more orig 
inal to sit on a seat placed 
sideways instead of going 
forward. To be sure, I some- 
times tire of this, but I would 
not own it, for I am known 
in the neighborhood as “La 
dame au char-d-banc,” and 
would not willingly resign the 
title. 

Oh, the voyageurs I have 
seen during my twenty years’ 
stay! I never saw much of 
them before the large house 
was built; but as I always go 
over there for dinner, and the 
salon de lecture is comfortable 
and the papers numerous, I 
see a great manynow. Why, 
the large arm-chair at the 
head. of the table on which 
the Zimes, Swiss Times, Kil- 
nische Zeitung, LL’ Indépen- 
dance Belge, and many other 
newspapers lie, is known to 

yseat. “ Miss Ireland’s 
place d’honneur,” as I once 
overheard a lady remark. No 
one else ever took that chair 














'¢ TO LAUNCH A WHITEHEAD “FISH” TORPEDO. 
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NOT MY FAULT. 


I am only eighty years old, whatever people 
may say to the contrary, and as hale and hearty 
a woman as Devonshire can show. Not that I 
live in Devonshire—bless me! no; my life would 
not be worth twopence, with a set of distant rel- 
atives petting and spoiling me, all with a view 

| to my money-bags. I let them fight it out on 
their own ground, while I take refuge in the lit- 
tle village of V , in Switzerland. Here I 
| have lived these twenty years, long before Pierre 


Vanin had money enough to build the grand ho- 
|tel just across the way, with its terraces and 
| fountain, and all such nonsense. Pierre Vanin, 


like the rest of the world, was better off when | 


he was poorer, if such a paradox be allowable ; 
and as for poor Madame Vanin, it Is only within 
the last few years that her black hair has been 
streaked with gray. There is plenty for her to 
do, giving out such quantities of linen daily as 
it would take a fortnight to wash, and trotting 
her feet off to attend to the wants of the voya- 
geurs who, certainly, if they possess common- 


| sense, stop at the Hétel du C 
| plain of Madame Vanin ; she is kindness itself to 


I don’t com- 


me: her only fault in my eyes is in having mar- 
ried. Well, poor woman, I have the comfort of 
knowing that she sees the folly of her ways, and 
regrets it. I never could abide married women ; 
there was a something so subdued, so ridiculously 
dependent in them, that I have felt like shaking 
them out of their lethargy ; or else the other party 
looked so meek that I knew his wife was a 
Xantippe. Arrange it as you please, they are 
| always odious, And as for children, I would 


but once, and that was an 

American. I entered the 

room, saw to my surprise 

that my usual place was 
occupied, and gently touched the lady on the 
shoulder. 

“Pardon, madame, but this end is reserved.” 
She got up quietly and took another chair, which 
I must say was astonishing, considering her na- 
tionality. 

I never had much to do with Americans. Many 
years before, an American lady arrived at our lit- 
tle hotel: she looked tired and ill, and had four 
| hungry, cross, sleepy children with her. Think- 
| ing the good soul was really too tired to benefit 
| by my “ Well, why did you marry?” I buttered 
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slices of bread for the two boys and two girls, hop- 
ing that they would go away the next day and nev- 
er re-appear. Alas, how was I mistaken! They 
remained all summer, had a sister born here, and 
have returned several times since. The summer 
I am going to speak about (one of the pleasantest 
I ever spent at V ) they were here again, 
grown up, and able to spread their bread with 
butter themselves. The two girls used to specu- 
late about my age, and one day I overheard one 
of them say: 

“ Madame Vanin's mother says she looked , ust 
the same when she came here, nearly twenty years 


” 





ao. 
’ So I was hale and hearty indeed ! 

The summer of 186-, the first summer the large 
hotel was opened, brought crowds of strangers 
to us—noblemen’s families, too. Oh, we were 
quite aristocratic that year! Well, we made up 
for it afterward, as the following years brought 
that béte noire of all innkeepers, Cook’s tourists. 
For all alike Madame Vanin slaved, though she 
had her favorites. The Americans were allowed 
to pick flowers in spite of the sign, “On est prié 
de ne pas cueillir les fleurs,” and I have often seen 
her empty a plate full of fruit into the girls’ laps. 
I had my favorites too, though this summer it 
was an especial one. Late in the season, after 
the family of the Roman Prince C—— had taken 
the entire dépendance for themselves, and the Mi- 
lanese marchese and his family, together with the 
Americans, occupied the first floor, while a Mrs. 
Vane with her auburn-haired daughters, and a 
masculine marchesa, who walked with a cane and 
wore a man’s “ wide-awake,” were au second, a 
young German girl and her brother arrived. I 
never would have believed that any human beau- 
ty would please me as much as Antonie Rédke’s 
did. I have raved for years against senseless 
pink and white complexions, praised in yellow- 
bound novels as “suggestive of peaches and 
cream,” hair of “spun gold,” and “eyes whose 
azure depths,” etc.; but here they were, and I 
could not turn my eyes away from the fascinating 
combination. I was an old dolt, to be sure, but I 
am glad I was, for otherwise I should never have 
heard the interesting little romance Antonie had 
managed to spin into her life. 

I used to watch her enter the dining-room, tall 
and graceful, and as simply dressed as possible, 
and not only I turned to look, but Prince Ilsen- 
burg, whose stout wife was occupied with the ar- 
dvous task of eating, seemed to be as much 
pleased as myself. I despised him for it, for I 
hoped that here was an ideally beautiful creature 
who could very well exist without masculine ad- 
miration. Now I never had any romance in my 
life: what was the use of any body else having 
any? 

Antonie’s brother was a tall, blonde young man, 
who appeared daily with a gorgeous new cravat, 
and tried to be very civil to me. If his cravat 
was subdued enough in tone, I encouraged him; 
otherwise, his most frantic attempts fell flat. 

Now I am an eccentric old woman, and, what 
is unusual, am fully aware of the fact. You think 
I am a great talker too, I know; but I am going 
to let Antonie talk pretty soon, and then you can 
judge whom you like best. One afternoon I 
started as usual for my drive, but, contrary to 
my daily habit, bade Jean drive up the hill to 
the old church at M I was tired of the 
lake road, and thought a drive on the detestable 
mountain one would rest me. Physical ills often 
require a violent shake as well as moral ores. 
As I drove up through M , turning my back, as 
of necessity I was obliged to do in my char-a-bane, 

on half the road-side, I wondered what had be- 
vome of Antonie this lovely afternoon. 

“She can not be with the American girls play- 
ing croquet as usual,” I thought, “for I saw the 
eldest walking the garden and reading out of a 
small blue and gold book with a young man late- 
ly arrived from Berne, and the youngest is, as 
usual, at Dordel’s buying sweets. Those girls 
must have the digestion of an ostrich.” 

On I drove, bowing right and left—no, only to 
the right going up, the left being reserved for my 
homeward drive. As we approached the old church 
I thought I saw a white gown shining between 
the trees, and bade Jean leave me there while he 
drove the horse into the shade. I was not mis- 
taken. There stood Antonie, in her spotless gown, 
her daisy-crowned hat on her arm, while she gazed 
at the beautiful scene below her. So engrossed 
was she that she did not hear my footsteps on 
the gravel-walk, and I am by no means a light 
walker. 

“Now what are you thinking about?” I said, 
as I stood beside her. 

The young girl started, smiled, and said, “ Dear 
Miss Ireland, why did you not call me to help you 
out of your cbar-a-bane ?” 

“ Because I have helped myself for many years, 
and can not afford spoiling now. But I insist 
upon knowing what you were thinking about.” 

“I was only wondering what were Bonnivard’s 
thoughts as he gazed upon the little isle with the 
three trees.” ; 

“Humph! If you want to know, read Byron.” 

“ But, chére mademoiselle, I don’t want to know 
what Byron thought, but Bonnivard. He knew 
how a prisoner felt ; Byron couldn't.” 

“You are too exacting, Fraulein Rédke,” I re- 
plied. “Believe me, we can never know how the 
men and women of a past age thought unless some 
modern poet chooses to reveal the secret. But 
why should you care to know?” 

“ Because that little isle would have driven me 
mad—yes, ganz und gar—for to see just so much 
green, and know that there were miles and miles 
of God’s green grass beyond, which J could never 
hope to see, would be worse than to see none at 
all.” 

“T thought you Germans were so reasoning 
that you never—-” 

“ Ah, yes, I know,” replied Antonie, smiling sad- 

‘ ly, unsuspecting of how different the end of my 
sentence would have been. “ You think we are 











cold, unfeeling. But no, dear Miss Ireland, do not 
believe it.” 

As if I should dream of such a thing when I 
know what a suppressed and sometimes insup- 
pressible volcano a German is ! ; 

“Tf I could tell you a story in my own life, you 
would certainly not think us cold.” 

“T shall be only too glad to hear it, for I have 
been persuaded for some days that there was a 
cause, real or imaginary, for your sadness.” 

“Oh, I can not; it is too horrible—and yet it 
would be a relief. Miss Ireland,” she said, turning 
suddenly toward me, and laying both her white 
hands on my black-mittened ones, “I will, and 
perhaps you can tell me how I might have done 
otherwise.” 

“It’s no consolation to know afterward. But 
I can not believe that you have any idea of what 
sorrow means.” 

“Yet I grow sadder day after day, and I choose 
this lovely spot when the fit of melancholy is on, 
me. Can any thing be more beautiful than the 
view from here? There lies Chillon to our left, 
and with it the thought of Byron; to our right 
lies Clarens, bringing back the memory of Rous- 
seau. I love to associate great men with beauti- 
ful places ; don’t you ?” 

“ Not 3uch men as that,” I replied. Evidently 
Antonie was sentimental about scenery; probably 
read poetry, and even sketched! Thanks be to 
my parents, who were born in the middle of the 
last century, that they never encouraged any such 
tendencies in me! 

“ Are you fond of Goethe ?” inquired Antonie, 
without noticing my reply to her last question. 

“T can not say that I am much acquainted 
with his works. I find my daily paper and the 
Quarterly Review about as much reading as I can 
attend to. I might have known that you would 
have your mind full of such rubbish, though.” 

“Think of not loving Goethe!” exclaimed the 
impetuous girl. “I don’t believe I will tell you 
one word of my story: you would not care for it.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions, Fraiilein Rédke,” 
I replied, “ but make the attempt. If I don’t like 
it, I shall not hesitate to tell you so.” 

Antonie smiled as she began: “ You try to look 
very severe, but I know you are not one-half as 
severe as you would like to have us think. You 
know my home is far from here, in Northern Ger- 
many ; and it is only because my health began to 
fail me that my parents sent me here with Ernst. 
But I had a great sorrow that made my life all 
dark. And yet our home was so happy, so full 
of united affection, and from morning till night 
we thought only of enjoying ourselves.” 

“What a blessing a little sorrow must have 
been !” I remarked. 

“ Now you are not going to be unsympathetic, 
are you?” asked my beautiful Antonie, a look of 
disappointment creeping over her face, “ because 
I really am unhappy.” 

Having re-assured her on that point, and chuck- 
ling inwardly at my novel position, I allowed her 
to continue : 

“ As I said before, ours was a very happy home, 
and our numerous friends were constantly run- 
ning in and out of the house. Ernst, you must 
know, is an advocate, and he brought many of his 
friends to our house. Emil Lange was one of 
them.” 

Here Antonie paused, dwelling, as I supposed, 
lovingly on the memory of those days when 

“ Emil Lange” was numbered among their friends. 
Of course I had no patience with her, but she had 
a winning way and charming little accent, so, 
contrary to my usual habit, I kept silent. 

“Yes, Emil Lange was one of them,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment ; “and, believe me, I never 
cared for h'm.” 

I drew a sigh of relief. 

“When day after day he came, bringing me 
always some flower, some book, or oftenest re- 
citing verse after verse of poetry which he had 
composed during the previous night, I was wea- 
ried, and wished he could find some other person 
to whom he might devote himself. But no, and 
I soon saw that what I had considered as a mere 
passing fancy was indeed something deeper. Oh, 
I was grieved, as I had no heart to give him. 
You must know”’—and here an exquisite blush 
spread itself over Antonie’s cheeks—“ that my 
elder brother Franz is in the army—in the Cuiras- 
siers—and he brought his friends with him to the 
house too. His greatest friend was Von Nilder 
—Carl von Nilder.” 

Here she paused again, and now I knew that 
she was dwelling lovingly on “ dead joys.” 

“Carl von Nilder was tall, dark ; a son of the 
Baron von Nilder, who owns a beautiful Schloss on 


.the Rhine near Bingen. Did you never see it?” 


I had to answer in the negative, as my trip on 
the Continent was a direct line to V. , and 
from there I had never stirred. I came original- 
ly merely to spend the summer, but here I am 
yet, and expect to remain. ; 

“He was so , too,” she continued, “only 
proud and jealous. I don’t know how I first 
knew that he loved me, but I did know it, and 
this thought made me happier than all Emil’s 
flowers, books, and verses. Poor Emil! How he 
hated Carl! I have often seen him sit for hours 
gazing at me with an expression that frightened 
me, and when Carl kissed my hand, as was his 
custom on entering our home, Emil would spring 
from his chair and rush out of the house, always 
returning after a short time, however. , 

“Once a week several of our friends met at 
our house, and we read aloud. I can see us now 
sitting around the table, Ernst generally doing 
the reading part, Emil and Carl playing with our 
balls of worsted or silk, while we girls worked 
steadily on. When we had finished, the servant 
brought in the coffee, and then such a confusion 
of voices! some insisting upon discussing what 
had been read, the others clamoring for coffee 
and Zuckerkuchen, Oh, those were the very hap- 
piest days,” and Antonie sighed heavily. 

“Well, the revers de la médaille was soon turn- 








ed. One day we had been selecting parts from 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, and Ernst un- 
fortunately chose that where Goethe writes about 
Jerusalem’s suicide and his ideas about “ Wer- 
ther.” As he read what Goethe says about the 
Roman Emperor Otho’s death, Emil started up, 
exclaiming, ‘ And so would I prefer to die, having 
enjoyed my friends’ society, and being no longer 
able to benefit them.’ 

“Ah! how well I remember his words, and 
how, after our friends had departed, Emil lingered 
behind, and seizing my hand, said, his voice fair- 
ly trembling with emotion, ‘ Antonie, if I die, will 
you promise to bring flowers to my grave every 
spring?’ I laughed at him, and tried to turn his 
thoughts from such a melancholy subject in ev- 
ery way I could, talking over our friends and our 
hopes of a pleasant summer, until I saw his face 
brighten, and, with a smile, he bade me good-by. 
Then I looked up, and saw Carl von Nilder’s eyes 
fixed steadily on me. A shiver ran over me, as 
‘though it were a presentiment of evil to come. 
Oh, 1 remember his words very well, and how they 
first showed me that Carl was jealous. I would 
not defend myself; I was too proud for that. 

“The sad day came at last; and yet it was so 
bright and beautiful that we banished all thought 
of care from our minds, and started for B—— on 
a picnic. Miss Ireland, I think I can truly say 
that never in my life had I felt happier than I did 
on that day, my twentieth birthday. My friends 
fairly loaded me down with presents, and the most 
beautiful bouquet of all was from Carl. Emil’s 
present was so peculiar that it afforded us only 
pleasure and amusement at the time: afterward 
the sight of it made me almost faint. Imagine, 
if you can, a Dolch, a poniard, all made of red 
flowers! On a piece of paper was written only 
one word—‘ Beware !’ and we all wondered what 
he meant. 

“*Oh, Emil is so full of fancies Ernst said ; 
‘this is only a joke.’ And so we all thought. 

“We had two hours’ driving in an enormous 
omnibus before reaching the mountain, on the 
side of which was a restaurant, where we were 
going to dance and amuse ourselves, as we Ger- 
mans know so well how to do. I do not know 
how it happened, but Emil’s seat was next to mine 
in the omnibus, while Carl was at the other end. 
As I imagined him too devoted to his neighbor— 
a pretty young widow from Schwerin, who has 
since married my brother Franz—I retaliated by 
being unusually agreeable to Emil. Carl was si- 
lent when we reached the ‘ Berg,’ and Emil more 
contented than I had seen him for many days. 

“*So you understood and have profited by my 
warning,’ he said, as he helped me out of the 
coach, 

“TI was puzzled, but had only time to answer, 
‘I neither understood nor am in need of any warn- 
ing.’ And as Carl made friendly overtures just 
then, I took his arm and wandered up the hill, 
not heeding the general cry of ‘ Halt!’ 

“It was arranged, as we afterward found out, 
though neither Carl nor I knew any thing about it, 
that each lady should accept for her partner dur- 
ing the entire picnic whoever happened to sit next 
to her during the drive out. So of course Emil 
was my partner by right of this arrangement, 
though by no means according to my wishes. He, 
however, did not claim me when the house was 
reached, so Carl and I remained together. Once 
in the course of the dancing Emil approached me 
and asked if I would take a walk with him in the 
garden just in front of the house. I acquiesced, 
and took the opportunity of explaining how it had 
happened that I had not waited for him. 

“* And would you have accepted me as your 
partner quite as willingly ?’ he inquired. 

“T hesitated, and in a moment Emil had seized 
my hand, flung it from him, and exclaimed : 

“*You can not deceive me, Antonie. I love 
you—love you as never woman was loved, and I 
shall die with the pain !’ and he was gone, leaving 
me still standing in utter amazement, when Carl 
joined me. 

“* Alone ?’ he inquired. 

“*Herr Lange has just left me,’ I replied, as 
though in a trance. 

“** And you two have quarrelled?’ inquired Carl, 
offering me his arm. 

“ Just then I saw Emil staring—no, fairly glar- 
ing on me; but before I could speak he was gone. 
Carl saw that i was excited, and, with his usual 
care, strove to banish from my mind all unpleas- 
ant thoughts, which only he could do. The hour 
came for returning, and we all took our seats in 
the omnibus, by no means as fresh and hopeful 
as when we started, when Ernst exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
where is Emil ?’ 

“He was nowhere to be seen. His name was 
shouted over and over again, Carl and Ernst even 
going back to the house, but without any result. 
What was to be done? It was nearly midnight, 
and it was impossible for us to wait any longer; 
so after having instructed the Wirth what to 
tell Emil should he appear, we drove off, I with 
a cold weight on my heart. Ernst again tried to 
excuse his friend by saying that he must have 
wandered off into the woods beyond the sound of 
our voices. All agreed with him, but somehow I 
felt that this was not so.” 

Here Antonie sank on the stone bench beside 
her, and covered her face with her hands. 

“T see it yet,” she exclaimed, “ that blood-be- 
spattered letter! Oh, I think nothing will ever 
efface the memory of that next day, when Carl 
came rushing in, his face livid, and his voice 
trembling, so that he could scarcely speak; and 
then in a few words he told us that a boy from 
B—— had ridden in that morning and told him 
that Herr Lange had been found in the woods 
dead—a poniard in his heart! 

“* And here,’ said Carl to Franz, pointing to 
me who lay fainting on the sofa, ‘is a note for 
your sister—found in his hand.’ 

“*Oh, it can not be true that Emil is dead!’ I 
exclaimed, as I recovered from the swoon, which 
I sometimes wish had ended my life. 





“* You ought to know,’ said Carl, coldly, as he 
turned away from me. I took the note—the 
blood-bespattered note—and handed it to Franz 
to read. There was but little in it; these were 
the words, or as near as I can translate them - 
‘Like Otho, I prefer the time after society has 
made life agreeable. My warning was disre- 
garded by you, as well as my dearest feelings, 
Farewell. I loved you in this world, and I shall 
in the next.’ That wasall! But, oh! how terri. 
ble was this trial, this thought, that J had been 
the cause of Emil’s death! I turned to Carl for 
comfort; his love alone could have supported me 
in this hour of affliction ; but there was no com- 
fort or consolation there. 

“* Antonie,’ he said, as he left the room, ‘ men’s 
hearts are not given to you women to play with. 
‘And may you never have another in your posses- 
sion !’” 

Here Antonie broke into violent weeping. 

“T have never seen him since,” she sobbed 
“and I never shall.” . 

I tried to comfort her as best I knew how 
which, to be sure, was little; but the thought 
kept coming to me, “Here is a girl one-fourth my 
age, and she has had more experience in that 
short time than I have had in my whole life.” 
Somehow I didn’t like it; and as for any man 
being such an idiot as to kill himself for a pink- 
and-white girl, it was monstrously wicked. And 
yet poor Antonie had lost her lover! Ah, non- 
sense! he did not amount to much, in my opinion. 

“Just like a man; very fond of you as long 
as every thing is smooth, but away at the first 
idea of sorrow.” 

She might consider herself very fortunate to 
have got rid of him so easily; and so I told her, 
but she foolishly failed to get any comfort out of 
the thought. I did not see much of Antonie after 
this, and when I did, “ melancholy had seized her 
for his own,” so I avoided her. Ernst was as 
assiduously attentive as ever, which astonished 
me, as I certainly had nothing to leave him. 
September was drawing near its end, and I began 
to look expectantly for the winter guests. This 
continual looking for strangers was the only ex- 
citement in my life, and a very pleasant one at 
times. 

One forenoon I was seated with my knitting 
on the large balcony of the smaller hotel, looking 
directly upon the lake, protected from the sun by 
an awning, and thinking in what a pleasant place 
my lot had fallen, when Antonie appeared, work 
in hand. 

“Chére mademoiselle,” she said (she always 
called me that, though I have never found out 
why, for we were certainly neither of us French), 
“may I sit here with you this morning? Ernst 
has gone to Glion by the way of the Chaudron, 
and I am left alone, as the Americans have gone 
to Geneva to see a friend. But I have brought 
my work,” she continued, holding up some very 
flimsy tatting which she called “ Frivolitit.” 

“So I see,” I replied; “and I am resigned to 
your company.” 

She understood me well enough to know that 
by this I meant that I was glad to have her, so 
she seated herself on the wooden bench beside 
me. We had a pleasant morning, all traces of 
melancholy having disappeared from Antonie’s 
face, and at her request I gave her accounts of 
the neighboring chateaux. 

“TI wonder if I shall ever go up to the Chate- 
lard,” she said, pointing to the narrow gray stone 
uilding standing on a hill above Clarens. “I 
was told that it had been for over six hundred 
years in the same family.” 

“Humph! It always reminds me of an iso- 
lated merlon, and I feel as though, in justice to 
it, the parapet ought to be added. How clearly 
the ‘Dame du Lac’ is seen to-day !” 

Antonie laughed. “Do you know, chére made- 
moiselle, that I never could see her? All I see 
against the mountain is a clearing of trees. Some 
tell me that she looks like a Quaker lady demure- 
ly walking off toward Geneva, others that she is 
gayly tripping off toward the valley of the Rhone; 
so which am I to believe?” 

As I was explaining to her the direction in 
which, in my opinion, the dame was going, we 
were interrupted by Pierre Vanin’s voice: 

“ Par ici, monsieur, par ici ;” and his stout per- 
son stepped out on the balcony, closely followed 
by a tall stranger. 

Antonie did not even look up. 

“ Magnifique !” was the only word the stranger 
uttered, and with a strong Teutonic accent. 

Antonie started, looked up, and received a 
formal bow. Some words were exchanged in 
German, the only ones I understood being “ Ihr 
Herr Bruder” and “ Guten-Morgen.” 

After they had left, Antonie turned to me: 

“That was Carl, and he is as cold and stiff 
as though we were strangers. What can have 
brought him here ?” 3 

Now began a sad period for my poor Antonie. 
Every day the Baron von Nilder sat opposite to 
her at dinner, and the usual commonplace greet- 
ings were observed. But no conversation—at 
least none that I noticed; but I saw what she 
did not see, that his eyes rested unceasingly upon 
her pale face. So one week, two weeks, 
by, and it was plain to me that pride alone kept 
these two apart. Not that I was sorry for it. I 
would have done every thing in my power to pre- 
vent their union. They were both too nice to 
share the general fate of mankind—an unhappy 
marriage—and I determined that I would not 
give them a helping hand. . 

By the walls of the garden was a small landing 
for boats, and at the top of the steps was a square 
place shaded by an overhanging willow-tree. Here 
I often took a cup of coffee about five in the aft- 
ernoon, watching the water dash up against the 
stones, and the small boys dangling their legs 
over the wall, a fishing rod in their hands, As 
I sat there one day, Baron von Nilder came 
down the path, smoking a cigar. I watched him 
as he approached, and thought that, to any one 
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who admires men, what a handsome creature he 
must be! ‘ 

“Will you not take a cup of coffee with me?” 
I inquired, as he drew near where I was sitting. 

He touched his hat, threw away his cigar—which 
action pre} me in his favor at once—and 
took the empty chair beside me. We talked over 
the state of Switzerland, past, present, and future, 
and at last the idea occurred to me to find out, if 
I could, whether he still cared for Antonie or not. 

“You knew the Rédkes in Germany, did you 
not” I inquired, playing with my spoon as I 
spoke. Now I never play with my spoon—I wish 
that clearly understood—but I did not want to 
look at him, for fear he would read the intention 
in my eyes, so I resorted to this undignified man- 
ner of occupying myself, all for Antonie’s sake. 

“ Yes, I had the honor,” he replied, very stiffly. 

“Then you probably knew them at the time of 
that horrible affair of Emil Lange’s death ?” 

“ Yes”—very abruptly. 

“Jt was a terrible shock to Antonie. She her- 
self told me about it, and how people accused her 
of having encouraged his attentions.” 

“ Yes, she did,.and I think most of her friends 
thought that her treatment of him was the cause 
of his death.” 

“ Her Jriends f’ I repeated; “a nice kind of 
friends, indeed; I would not give one of your 
German groschens for such friends.” 

“But, my dear madam, why did she not defend 
herself? She had plenty of opportunities.” 

“Baron von Nilder,” I replied, thoroughly in- 
dignant, “do you suppose that pride, or rather 
self-respect, would allow her to defend herself 
to those who were such fair-weather friends? 
No. I know all about it; and if ever woman 
was unjustly blamed, it was Antonie Rédke.” 

“But, madam, you can not know all;” and 
Baron von Nilder started up and pushed the 
chair away. 

“T do know all, and I even know what, per- 
haps, neither you nor any of Antonie’s so-called 
friends knew, that there was one man who pre- 
tended to love her, but only waited for her to be 
in trouble to leave her.” 

I thought the young man was going to faint, 
his face grew so pale; but he still stood there, 
his hands grasping the back of the chair. 

“T only tell you this,” I continued, “in order 
that you may understand the case. As for her 
pretended lover, I would not take the pains to 
undeceive him, for I consider her far too good 
for him.” 

Baron von Nilder touched his hat again, and 
in a moment was out of sight. About half an 
hour later Antonie came flying down the path. 

“What do you think, chére mademoiselle! 
Carl has asked me to take a walk to the Chate- 
lard!” and off she flew again. 

I did not see either of them until tea-time, 
when they entered the room with happy faces. 
As she passed, Antonie whispered in my ear, 

“He knew all the time that I was here, and 
came on purpose to see me, and was too proud 
to speak until you made him.” 

I bowed my head over my cup and smiled. 
How little was needed to bring these two togeth- 
er !—and certainly it was not my fault. 


I have just received a pressing invitation from 
the Baron and Baroness von Nilder to visit them 
in their castle on the Rhine, but the only castle 
I shall ever inhabit will be one “en Espagne.” 
By some strange mistake they attribute their 
“good fortune” to me. I have to laugh at the 
very idea that J should so depart from the prin- 
ciples of my life as to be even suspected of mix- 
ing myself up in a love affair. 





THE CLOSING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


As the day approaches when the millions of 
children educated at the cost of the community 
will be set free for their summer vacation, when 
the costly school-houses of the city will be closed, 
or the tiny log-huts of the prairie and the mount- 
ain can no longer receive their busy visitors, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the immense 
progress of the new systems of public instruc- 
tion. Every where these tranquil victories of 
peace are recorded in the rapid advance of na- 
tions. A few years ago Central Europe was closed 
to any intelligent teaching. In Austria the Church, 
bound by a Concordat to Rome, held a rigid con- 
trol over the public schools, and excluded nearly 
all the fruits of modern intelligence ; the schools 
were imperfect, the teaching limited; the wants 
of a ruling hierarchy were consulted rather than 
the interests of society. Austria was lost in com- 
parative ignorance and decay. But to-day the Con- 
cordat has long been thrown aside, the limitations 
upon education are abandoned, the teachers have 
escaped from the tyranny of Rome, and Austria 
has already a system of public instruction not far 
inferior to those of the other German states. It 
has no university, the head of its system, equal 
to that of Berlin; it has not yet rivalled North 
Germany in the enforcement of a general educa- 
tion; but its free Parliament, free schools, the 
rapid advance of the people, its industrial estab- 
lishments, free churches, liberal teaching, have all 
been the fruits of the past ten years of mental la- 
bor, and have made Austria a land of ease and of 
general content. It is not any longer the Austria 
of Marta Teresa ; it is not the country of Jose 
IL; it is Austria instructed by Sedowa, and set free 
forever from the chains forged for it in the Thirty 
Years’ War, 

Still more interesting is the conflict which the 
common-school system seems about to wage with 
the Greek Church in Eastern Europe. Already 
it has extended its branches into the new king- 
doms of Servia and Roumania. The Greek Church 
has been disendowed, and a system of education es- 
tablished tn these lands so lately won from Moslem 
oppression. Its growth is still slow and imper- 
fect ; it is still clogged by many restrictions. But 








its final victory is assured whenever the Turkish 
provinces shall find rest from their intolerable 
woes. The power that has conquered the papacy 
in Austria will not long be excluded from the 
farther East. The Greek Church is still unwisely 
its bitter enemy, but the Greek Church has always 
been accustomed to submit in temporal affairs to 
the civil power, and its resistance to general edu- 
cation will never be that obstinate hostility to 
knowledge which has marked the whole career 
of papal Rome. As yet its intolerance is inex- 
cusable. At Athens it persecutes Protestant teach- 
ers, and all Greece is left to slumber in barbarous 
ignorance. At Constantinople the Turk permits 
Protestant teachers to pursue their labors unharm- 
ed, and modern Greece, before it can ever become 
a civilized nation, must consent to a free and gen- 
eral advance of knowledge. In Russia the free 
school has never yet flourished, but the humanity 
and intelligence of its government will no doubt 
lead to a rapid improvement in the system of edu- 
cation whenever peace and ease shall revisit the 
land. 

The friends of education may well be encour- 
aged. Millions of children in Central and South- 
ern Europe have recently been drawn into the 
schools. Countries once abandoned to utter ig- 
norance are penetrated and almost ruled by the 
teacher. The bitterest enemies of the public 
schools have been disarmed. Italy, Austria, the 
Turkish provinces, even Spain, have been added 
within a few years to the nations that educate 
their people, and the opponents of the new system 
exclaim in vain against secular teaching. The 
same fierce opposition to national schools is every 
where shown by the papal priests of Vienna or 
the Greek Bishop at Athens. They demand 
that every school-house shall be decorated with 
pictures of saints or glittering idols; they insist 
that the priest or nun shall be the only teacher ; 
they would have the study of an antique ritual 
take the place of history and science, and the rule 
of abject mental submission suppress the vigor- 
ous growth of the youthful mind. Vienna and 
Rome resound with the outcries of those who 
would destroy the public schools. They are call- 
ed “ godless,” “immoral.” The Civilita Cattoli- 
ca or the Berlin Germania, the Paris Univers, the 
New York papal newspaper, all unite in one mal- 
ediction upon the secular teacher. Every dull 
and hopeless conservative of France and Spain 
denounces the public schools; every advocate of 
reaction or formalism demands the revival of 
the Jesuit school, with its system of espionage, 
its restricted studies, its “religious,” who place 
themselves above the law. Yet it is worthy 
of notice that even in the centres of ultramon- 
tanism some liberal voices are raised against the 
effort to restrict and oppress the human mind. 
Says the Rev. Father Perre, a Roman Catholic 
priest of London, in one of his recent pamphlets, 
of the Jesuit method of teaching: “It is a super- 
vision under panic, supervision demented, which is 
yearly irritating our boys out of all balance of in- 
tellect and all dignity of character.” He describes 
the system, points out its faults, and shows how 
inferior is the education supplied by the ultramon- 
tanes to that of the public or Protestant schools, 

It would be an interesting task to compute the 
number of children who have been sent to school 
within the past decade chiefly by the labors of 
the friends of education. The modest and quiet 
enthusiast in the cause has owhere reason to be 
dissatisfied. In London alone it is stated that 
150,000 new scholars have been provided for in 
the excellent buildings of the School Board ; that 
an army of children now gather daily, clean and 
well-cared for, at their useful studies, who ten 
years ago would have been left to wander vaga- 
bonds on the streets, or to fill the almshouse and 
the jail. In England and Wales the scholars of the 
public schools number nearly 3,000,000. Almost 
like a new abolition of slavery or a revolt from 
serfdom, the English intellect has begun its mod- 
ern career. The classes once thought below the 
necessity of knowledge are now instructed. The 
change is marvellous, and the labors of the past 
ten years have added at least 2,000,000 to the 
number of those who are taught by the state. 
England is gradually adopting the American or free 
and unsectarian system of teaching. Its Board 
schools are every where taking the place of the 
voluntary or denominational schools. It is found 
that the subscribers to the Church schools can no 
longer be depended upon, and private charity has 
never educated a people. Even in Germany a con- 
siderable party is moving in favor of a further ed- 
ucational advance. All the schools are to be made 
free. No fees are to be exacted, and the German 
system seems approaching near to that method 
of teaching which has sprung up in every Amer- 
ican State. France, too, has repelled by a de- 
cided majority the claim of the foreign priest- 
hood to control knowledge, and it is probable that 
M. Wapprneron’s bill for free unsectarian com- 
mon-school education, which was defeated last 
year by the ultramontanes, will finally pass the 
French Assembly. France, Spain, and Portugal 
still linger behind their fellow-nations in educa- 
tional progress, and millions of their children are 
still left to ignorance and barbarism. It may be 
hoped that the next ten years will find them 
wholly reformed. 

No part of the world has more reason to re- 
joice over the educational results of the last ten 
years than the city and State of New York. Yet 
here our cause for joy is not that we have ad- 
vanced so much as that we have been able to 
maintain our own position. The victory is still 
only a negative one. It is a remarkable trait in 
the story of modern educational progress that no- 
where has the common-school system encounter- 
ed such real dangers in the last decade, nowhere 
has it suffered such painful wounds, as in the 
metropolis of the American republic. Rome, 
Paris, Vienna, London, even Madrid, have estab- 
lished their common schools. Every where in 
Europe the ultramontane influence has been suc- 
cessfully opposed. In New York alone it has 


succeeded in inficting deep wounds upon the 
common-school system. Ten years ago it had 
nearly produced its destruction. Under the rule 
of a foreign majority in 1868,’69, '70, ’71, the com- 
mon schools of the city of New York were so suc- 
cessfully assailed that their decline became mark- 
ed and rapid; the number of children attending 
them decreased ; the condition of their buildings, 
the corruption of their officials, the moral and 
mental decay of the period, showed how fallen 
was their once flourishing state. Parochial schools 
supported by the city rose every where ; priest 
and nun were maintained at the cost of the com- 
munity; the common schools were assailed by 
ultramontane prelates and vicars in the pulpit 
and the lecture-room ; and it is quite certain that 
had the corrupt men who ruled the city succeed- 
ed in their aim, the common schools of New York 
must have fallen forever before their foreign foes. 
The partial revolution of 1871 saved them. Their 
generous and enthusiastic teachers were set free 
from foreign control, at least in some degree. But 
it will require a more complete and thorough ref- 
ormation—a perfect revolution—to make the city 
of New York the leader of popular education ; 
and ultramontanism still boasts that it governs 
the metropolis of America. 

It is pleasant to count the number of children 
who within the last decade have been educated in 
the Southern States, and to join them to the mill- 
ions of Austria or Italy who have been so recent- 
ly added to the ranks of intelligence. The sur- 
vey is startling. The army of teachers and the 
taught surpasses the growth even of European 
armaments. Education is moving southward. It 
can never again be stopped. Ultramontanism 
and reaction must fall before it. And as our ac- 
complished and industrious teachers seek their 
brief vacation, and collect, perhaps, as they pro- 
pose to do on the sides of the White Mountains, 
they will carry with them the good wishes of all 
Republicans and every friend of knowledge. Pro- 
phetically in 1814 sang Worpswortm, in pleasing 
numbers, 

“O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowl as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
pa FT 
—Excursion. 
How best to teach a nation may well be discussed 
under the shadow of Mount Washington. 
Evorne Lawrence. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
JUNE. 
Sunday, 16.—Trinity Sunday. 
Sunday, %%.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 24.—St. John the Baptist. 
Saturday, 29.—St. Peter. 
Sunday, 380.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 


THE gratifying intelligence comes Wy telegraph 
that Dr. FaLk’s resignation of the office of Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship has not 
been mony ey by the Emperor-king of Prussia. 
Dr. Fak has been made conspicuous in the ul- 
trgmontane journals as the main-stay of the state 
in its conflict with the Roman Catholic Church. 
We may be well assured, however, that the Prus- 
sian policy represents the convictions of Em- 
ror, ministers, and Diet. As far as the FaLk 
aws apply to the bishops, they establish a super- 
vision of the episcopate not objected to in Ba- 
varia and Wiirtemberg. Every bishop appoint- 
ed by the Pope is obliged to give notice to the 
overnment of his intention to assume the func- 
ons of the office,and to declare his readiness 
to swear fealty to the king and obedience to 
the law of the land. Priests must be educated 
in state universities, where, of course, there can 
be Catholic faculties of theology for their in- 
struction. As the bishops have chosen either to 
evade or disobey the new laws, it is not surpris- 
ing that most of the sees are vacant. That bish- 
ops should be subject to the civil courts, and 
that, when they receive stipends from the state, 
they should take an oath of allegiance, are prin- 
ciples so obviously clear to the American mind, 
that sympathy for the Prussian bishops in their 
war with the state can hardly be said to exist in 
this country. 


In selecting for its moderator the Rev. Dr. 
Francis L. Parton, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly paid a deserved tribute to the energy 
of one of its younger men. Professor Patton 
is only thirty-five years old, and has won dis- 
tinction as an editor, educator, preacher, and 
controversialist. He represents the Old School 
side of the reunited Church. On the second day 
of the session of the Assembly the tabict com- 
memorating the reunion of the Old and New 
Schools of American Presbyterianism was un- 
veiled with appropriate services. The appeal 
of the Rev. Joun MiLuer against his deposition 
from the ministry by the Synod of New Bruns- 
wick was not sustained. It will be remembered 
that Mr. MILLER, who is both a scholar and an 
eloquent preacher, published a volume in which 
he maintained (1) that the sou) dies with the 
body, but is with the body restored to life again ; 
(2) that Christ partook of the fallen nature com- 
mon to all mankind; (3) that in the Divine na- 
ture there is no personarTrinity. He insisted that 
he could bold these speculative opinions and yet 
fulfill his obligations as a Presbyterian minister. 
The Assembly has decided that he can not. Very 
soon after organizing, the Assembly appointed a 
committee on reduced representation, resolved, 
apparently, to grapple with this perplexing prob- 
lem, and to find a satisfactory solution of it, 


It is sometimes said that the distinctively 
Southern Churches of our country are not very 
zealous for the promotion of culture among the 
freedmen. The Southern Baptist Convention, 
at Nashville, gives on this subject no uncertain 
sound. The sm adopted by the Convention 
says: ‘“‘The colored people have a great ambi- 
tion to secure an education for themselves and 
their children, and we should encou it. 
They form an important factor in our political 
een They have the ballot. To cast it in- 
y; 











telligen they should be enlightened. They 
pave educated.”” This decteration from the rep- 





resentatives of one of the most powerful of the 
Southern Churches augurs well for the future. 





The Pan-Anglican Synod will open its sessions 
in the Lambeth Palace on the 2d of July, and 
will occupy with its deliberations the whole of 
that month. There are about 200 bishops of the 
Anglican communion, and it is expecte that in 
addition to Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, the South Pacific Islands, China, 
Japan, aud Canada will be represented. The 
programme of business was announced several 
months ago, and is the following: ) The best 
mode of maintaining union among the Anglican 
Churches. (2) Voluntary boards of arbitration 
for Churches to which such an arrangement is 
applicable. (3) The relations of Anglican bish- 
ops and missionaries of the various branches 
of the communion when laboring in the same 
country. (4) The peace of Anglican chap- 
lains and chaplaincies on the continent of Eu- 
os and elsewhere. (5) Modern forms of inti- 
delity. (6) The condition, progress, and creeds 
of the various churches of the Anglican com- 
munion. The first week of the Synod will be 
devoted to a general discussion of the subjects 
submitted; during the second and third weeks 
these will be considered in committee; in the 
fourth week the Synod will declare its decisions. 





The Legislature of New York has adjourned 
without passing a new excise law; the decision 
of the Court of Appeals in relation to the valid- 
ity of the law of 1857 therefore remains in force. 
Since the adjournment, Dr. Crossy and other 
representatives of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime have had an interview with the Police 
Commissioners of this city, which was satisfac- 
tory to both parties. The commissioners de- 
clared themselves to be in full sympathy with 
the objects and desires of the society. They wish- 
ed its co-operation in the prosecution of offend- 
ers when arrested, and in reporting neglect of 
duty by the police officers. 





At the recent meeting of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Convention of South Carolina, Bishop Howe 
presiding, an amendment to the constitution and 
canons was offered, providing that at parish elec- 
tions “ none shall vote except male members of 
the age of pope Pe years.”’ A long discussion 
ensued on the eligibility of women as voters. The 
amendment was adopted by the unanimous vote 
of the clergy, and with only two dissenting votes 
of the laity. 


The General Assembly of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church (established) was expected to meet 
on Thursday, May 23, in dinburgh. Principal 
TuLLoca, of the St. Andrews University, has 
been designated in advance as Moderator. He 
belongs to the Broad school of Presbyterian the- 
ology, and is in sympathy with Professor Ros- 
ERTSON SMITH, lately on trial for his views of 
inspiration. The General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland met at the same time in 
Glasgow. It was anticipated that the Rev. Dr. 
ANDREW Bonar would be made Moderator. The 
Sustentation Fuud of the Free Church has been 
so productive that a dividend of £200 is prom- 
ised to ministers. The Synod of the Presbyteri- 
an Church of England met in Manchester May 1. 
Five hundred delegates attended. Dr. CoaLmMERs 
was chosen Moderator. It was decided by the 
ae to appoint the Rev. Dr. OswaLp Dykes, 
of the Regent Square Church, London, Professor 
of Theology. 








The session of the Joint Synod of Missouri 
Lutheran) began in 8t. Louis May 15. This 
ynod represents 610 ministers, churches, 

and 123, communicants. The Rev. Dr. WaL- 
THER, Principal of Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, was elected president. The report of the 
Publishing House at St. Louis showed that the 
roosts ‘Or three and a ae had been 
$396,999; the profits were $118,509. 





On the tenth day of its session (May 10) the 
Southern Methodist General Conference, sitting 
in Atlanta, received the report of the commis- 
sion appointed to establish fraternity with the 
Northern Methodist Church. It was ruled by 
the bishops that the report of the commission- 
ers was final, and this ruling was accepted by the 


thing to do, and that was to receive the papers. 
He did not want it done coldly. It was a most 
ee event, and he recognized the hand of God 
nit.”” The papers were received, and a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the commissioners was unani- 
mously adopted. 


A Sunday-school assembly will be held at 
Round Lake from July 16 to the 26th. It will 
be conducted by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
Lectures will be delivered by the Rev. Rurus W. 
CLARE, of art ; Professor W. C. WILKINSON, 
of Rochester University; Professor Townsenp, 
A the Boston Theological Seminary, and many 
others. 





At the Reformed Episcopal Council recently 
held in Newark, New Jersey, it was stated that 
$280,785 had been a during the year for 
ebureh buildings. he present value of the 
Chureh property is ,000. Thirteen new 
churches have been built, and seven others are 
in process of erection. The number of Church 
members is 17,057, and the number of congrega- 
tions sixty-six. The Church of the same name 
in oe has two bishops, ten clergymen, and 
several congregations. 





The Southern Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference, which met at Atlanta, did not quite 
sit out the month, and by Sunday, May 26, many 
of the delegates were at their homes. No addi- 
tion was made to the number of the bishops. 
The Rev. Dr. A. W. Wison, of Baltimore, was 
elected Missionary Secretary, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. B. M‘Ferrm manager of the Publishin 
House at Nashville. A resolution was adopte 
to hold, in 1884, a centenary commemoration of 
the founding of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This event took place at Baltimore on Christmas 
of the year 1784. The centenary of the plantin 
of Methodism in America was celebrated in 1866, 
but the Southern Methodists did not participate 
therein. It was unanimously agreed to take part 
in the Ecumenical Conference of all the Method- 
ists in the world, and the bishops of the Church 





were authorized to ap oint delegates thereto 
whenever it may be held. 


Conference. Bishop Kavanavuau, who occupied, 
the chair, said: ‘‘ The Conference had but one’ 
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DECORATION-DAY. 
U. 8. A. (to his Grave-Diggers), “Not just yet,” 


June 15, 1878.] 














A WELL-EARNED HONOR. 


Ir is said that of all the decorations bestowed 
upon Prince Bismarck, the one he is most proud 
of is a modest medallion which commemorates an 
act of bravery in saving a man drowning. If the 
Prince is so proud of having saved a single life 
at the risk of his own, Officer Toomas M‘Bripe 
might well be excused if he were to feel vain— 
which he does not, being a modest as well as a 





THE MEDAL—OBVERSE. 


brave man—of his record of over thirty persons 
saved by him from drowning, nearly twenty of 
the cases having occurred within the past four 
years. Officer M‘Bripe’s “beat” is along the 
docks on the East River, in the lower part of the 
city, and he meets with many opportunities to 
risk his life to save others, often worthless ones, 
and especially at night in summer-time. On hot 
nights, when sleep is impossible in the cellars 
and tenement rooms, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of poor people go down upon the docks to 
get a breath of fresher air and perhaps a few 
hours of blessed unconsciousness. Now and 
then some one who has ventured to lie down too 
near the edge of the dock rolls over into the wa- 
ter. A man able to swim may manage to scram- 
ble out, with the assistance of those on the dock ; 
but if drunk, or a woman or child, the chance of 
getting out alive is very small, unless some strong, 
resolute, self-possessed swimmer like Officer 
M‘BrivE should be near to respond to the cry for 
help. 

Another class of drowning cases is that of men 
or women who have been drinking in the vile 
liquor dens that abound in certain quarters of 
New York, where the most detestable of stuff is 
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OFFICER THOMAS M‘BRIDE.—[{Puorocraruep sy Pacu.) 


sold as whiskey, rum, or gin. A few glasses of 
this poison are enough to set one crazy, and many 
an unfortunate rushes under the influence of de- 
lirium to the dock.and plunges headlong into the 


A SKETCH ON THE RIVER CONGO—VINERY OF MARANJA, MBOMA.—[See Pace 


water. Partially sobered by the shock, the drown- 
ing man or woman shrieks aloud for help, and is 
fortunate if the appeal reaches the ear of an 
officer like M‘Bripg, who seems to be quite as 
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much at home in the water as on dry land. In 
recognition of his bravery and heroism, Officer 
M‘Brive has been awarded the Life-saving Meda! 
of the first class, which Congress in 1874 ordered 
to be struck for presentation to persons who 
honorably distinguish themselves by rescuing 
people in danger of death by drowning. It is 
of fine gold, of exquisitely finished workman- 
ship. We copy below Secretary Snerman’s letter 
accompanying the presentation of the medal to 





THE MEDAL——REVERSE. 


Officer M‘Bring, than whom a more deserving re- 
cipient of this honor could not be found : 


Tareasuny Deranrment, April 15, 1878, 
Mr. Thomas M'‘ Bride, Municipal Police Force, New York 
City: 

Sre,—I have the honor to transmit herewith a life- 
saving medal of the first clase, which has been award- 
ed to you under authority of the act of Congress ap- 
— June 2, 1874, in recognition of your services 

n rescuing from drowning, at the peril of your dife, 
- y- reons since 1874. 

he evidence before the department shows that in 
every case you saved these persons by diving for them 
into the East River, from the piers along which your 
beat as a policeman lay, and that these heroic yo mom 
ances were effected at various seasons, sometimes in 
the cold and darkness, often involving struggles in the 
dangerous water, and always performed regardless of 
privation and at great personal hazard. his is the 
second instance within a short period in which mem- 
bers of the police force of the city of New York have 
bronght honor upon the whole corps by pushing their 
functions as policemen, which involve the army ny 
of citizens, beyond the requirements of off 
to save them. There is no establishment, whether 
municipal or national, that would not be adorned by 
such men and such deeds, and no one better deserves 
the public tribute expressed by the medal! herewith 
transmitted than you, to whose bravery and compas- 
sion so large a group of rescued persons owe their con- 
tinned existence. have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, Joun SHERMAN. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Revorts from our consul at Havre to the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington indicate that there is an 
increasing demand in France for American grain and 
provisions; and there is a prospect of this new trade 
becoming very profitable, as that with England has 
proved. During the months of January and February 
of the present year the exports of wheat and corn to 
France were greatly in excess of the amount for the 
same months last year. During March and April 
425,005 bushels of corn were shipped to France, and 
750,389 bushels of wheat, nearly half of the latter go- 
ing to Bordeaux for distribution, Lard, bacon, tal- 
low, beef, and mutton are also shipped in large quan- 
tities. During March and April the exports of bacon 
amounted to 12,241,450 pounds; of lard, 9,656,020 
pounds: and of tallow, 1,036,340 pounds. A large pro- 
portion of these articles goes to Rouen. Fresh beef 
and mutton are transported in the refrigerating cham- 
bers of the steam-ships of the French line, and are 
chiefly designed for consumption in Paris. These 
facts, taken in connection with the growing trade 
with England and with South America, give great en- 
couragement to all our home industries; for other 
countries desire not merely American provisions, but 
numerous articles of American manufacture. 


A fatal disaster occurred at the dépét of the Sixth 
Avenue Railroad Company not iong ago, by which 
two laborers were killed and others injured. Twenty 
workmen were engaged in storing grain on the third 
floor, when suddenly the timbers gave way, and a 
mass of grain was precipitated to the second floor, 
which also gave way under the accumulated weight. 
Seven of the men were carried down with the grain 
and broken timbers. Five struggled out with the help 
instantly given, but two, buried several feet beneath 
the grain, were suffocated. The cause of the accident 
was the overloading of the floor, the weight of about 
ten thousand bushels of oats, etc., being much more 
than the floor could safely bear. 


Many sad but interesting details have come from 
Caracas concerning the recent earthquake in Vene- 


zuela, by which the beautiful and flourishing town of 
Cua was destroyed. As soon as the news of this dis- 
aster reached Caracas, the President of the Republic 
forwarded large supplies of every thing needful to the 
surviving inhabitants. Three hundred soldiers from 
Caracas, aided by a large number of volunteers, labor- 
ed with untiring energy in the difficult task of extri- 
cating the bodies from the ruins. About two hundred 
were removed, and then it was found necessary to ap- 


ply fire to the ruins to prevent a pestilence. Had the 
earthquake occurred two hours later in the evening, 
the people generally would have been in bed, and 
many more lives lost. As it was, the unusual heat of 
the day had driven the inhabitants out of doors into 
the comparative coolness of the open parks. There 
*was a universal fear of evil at Caracas, but, to the 


great relief of the residents, no damage of importance 
occurred in that city. The earthquake is said to have 
been the most severe experienced in Venezuela for 
very many years, even exceeding that of 1812. 





The trustees of Columbia College have decided to 
erect a new building upon the west end of the block 
now occupied by the college. This structure will be 
devoted almost exclusively to the use of the Academic 
Department. 





Doubtless it will be put on record that one of the 
greatest achievements ever performed on horseback is 
that recently accomplished by the Mexican rider Pe- 
raito, who rode 305 miles inside of fifteen hours, hav- 

‘ ing at the conclusion of the task twenty-nine minutes 
to spare. The rider certainly exhibited wonderful en- 
durance and pluck. But, on the whole, in this age of 
the world, most people who desire to travel twenty 
miles an hour will prefer to make use of a locomotive 
instead of a Mexican mustang. 





Bowus silver dollars are in circulation, especially at 
the West. They are made of block tin, bismuth, and 
pulverized glass, and are said to be very exact imita- 
tions of the genuine coin. 





The lady whom Arthur, Duke of Connaught, ex- 
pects to marry is the youngest of the three daughters 
of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. Her name is 
Louise Margarethe Alexandra Victoria Agnes; she is 
pretty, very charming and amiable, and is seventeen 
years old. The duke now receives from the British 
nation an annual income of $75,000 ; upon his marriage 
it will be raised to $125,000, * 





In commenting upon the recent annual spring parade 
of the Coaching Club of this city, an exchange remarks 
that in ite regulations the Coaching Club somewhat 
resembles the Tandem Club of London, the rules of 


which are as follows: ‘The entrance fee to the Tan- 
dem Club to be nothing, and the annual subscription 
is on no account to exceed the entrance; that the club 
be limited to any number of eligible members; that 
the committee consist of the president; that the com- 


mittee have power to do what it likes, and members 
have the same privilege; that the first Monday in every 
month the club drive to some place to dine; that on 
these days each member is entitled to bring one friend, 
each friend, however, to pay for himself.” 

The driver of an omnibus in Paris, while guiding his 
horses one morning recently, noticed a small parcel 


wrapped in a newspaper lying on the pavement of the 
boulevard. He stopped his horses and pointed out 
the packet to the conductor. On examination it was 
fouud to contain 500 notes of 1000 francs each on the 


Bank of France. The money was deposited by the 
driver in the hands of the anthorities, and it was aft- 
erward claimed by an American gentleman, who had 
carelessly placed it between the two coats which he 
was wearing at the time when he drew the money at 
his banker's. 





Hoedel, the man who attempted to assassinate the 
Emperor Wiliam, had his photograph taken in Berlin 
a week before this event. It is said he advised the 
photographer to make 4s many copies as possible, say- 
ing that in a week he would be dead, but famous all 
the world over, and people would want his likeness, 
The past career of Hoedel does not do him much credit. 

New preparations have been made for attempting to 
raise the Eurydice, which capsized in a squall off the 
Isle of Wight. Theship has been settling into the sand. 





Gold and silver mining in the heart of a great city is 
certainly a novelty. Yet something of this kind is 
now actually going on in Bond Street. When the 
Waltham Building was burned, a large quantity of sil- 








ver-ware and gold-plated articles, too bulky to be kept 
in safes, was melted by the intense heat, and fell amid 
the débris into the cellar. On the cellar floor was a layer 
of ashes several feet deep, which contained much gold 
and silver. When this was sifted, about $40,000 worth 
of gold and silver was recovered. For some time the 
ashes have remained undisturbed, but recently arrange- 
ments have been made by two California miners to 
separate what is still left of the precious metal from 
the ashes. This is to be accomplished by apparatus 
similar to what is used in the California mining re- 
gions, 





From the Chilian Times we learn that a fully equipped 
expedition left Valparaiso, the principal sea-port of 
Chili, last winter, for Valdivia, to take possession of a 
gold gravel property. This is the first company to in. 
vade the southern territory of Chili. Historians of 
the time of the conquest record that the Spaniards 
crossed the terrible desert of Atacama in search of the 
gold which the Chilian Indians paid as tribute to the 
Inca of Peru. Valdivia, the Spanish conqueror, em- 
ployed thousands of Indians in working the river-beds 
in search of gold. Now a dozen men, it is stated, by 
employing the California hydraulic process, will wash 
in one day more gravel than could a thousand Indians 
by the old methods. The gravel deposits referred to 
above have never been worked. 





More than ¢wo miles per day of Asbestos Roof- 
ing are made and shipped to all parts of the world 
by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. of this 
city.—[ Com.] 





FURNITURE. 
Tue best place to buy furniture is at Decraar 
& Taytor’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
advertisement on last page.—[ Com. ] 





Ww. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: ‘ The 
relief Jonas Wurtcoms’s ASTHMA Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; I have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 
for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 
came to hand.”—[ Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where. 
Portraits, 
MADISON SQUARE. 
BRANCH : 
C. STEHR, Metscinrer of 
Pipes & 











Old Post- Office 
Building, 

Nassau Street. 

¥ Holders. Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


TUTTERING cured oe Detew AP liances. Send for 
description to SIM N& 3., Box 5076, N. Y. 


6 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 











The Retort Gas Stove. 







The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking wit poe | the house or the person usin 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, week 
or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
ere to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
ld by dealers generally. 
RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 

Send for Circular. Providence, R. I. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


Successor to 
C. WHIS, 2523.2 
& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 

















Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


&@™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


Selittnking, onl $14 
-Inking, on ° 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


pDzeree and CATARRH.—A Lad 
who had suffered for years from Deafness ona 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES, 
Least Power, Space, and Cost. 
Send Two Stamps for Catalogue to 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f’r, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD «% CO., Bristol,Conn, 























FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 





Harper’s Lrerary or Serzor Novers, Harprr’s 
Maeazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar, and Harper's Haur- 
Hover Sezies, were all established for the purpose of 
supplying the American public with cheap reading in 
elegant form and of a high order of literary merit. 
The unexampled popularity which these various pub- 
lications have achieved has shown that they hit the 
mark squarely ; but, as taste grows with what it feeds 
on, the demand for still cheaper forms of publication 
has been so widely diffused throughout the country 
that Harrzr & Broruers have been induced to sup- 





ply it by the establishment of the Fsanxim Square 
Lisrary. In this series some of the works of the 
most popular authors of the day will be presented in 
a handy and not unattractive form, at prices which 
will make them acceptable to that large class of 
American readers who may not find it convenient to 
encumber themselves with books or periodicals too 
costly to be cast aside after perusal. 

The publishers will endeavor to make the Franxum 
Square Lirary the cheapest and best series of the 
kind in America. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By Antuony Trottore. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.—N. ¥. Herald. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor Huco. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 cents. 
‘‘A most graphic, piquant, and interesting picture of the social and political condition of the Em- 


pire of the Czar.” 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


34 and 36 East 14th Street, 
Union Square, New York, 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


In ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 
RIBBONS, SILKS, FRENCH FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, LACES, DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM- 
MINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, FANCY GOODS, &c. Our 
prices will average 25 per cent. less than you usually 
pay for similar grades of goods. 

Catalogues and samples furnished on 

application. Goods sent by 
mail or express, 


ELECTRO GOLD WATCHES. 


STEM WINDERS, 
HUNTING CASES, 
ANCHOR MOVEMENTS. 
Accurate, durable and teed to stand 
raat and ieee 


10 only $15. Gent’s Key Winders, $12. 
ver 1000 of these elegant Watches have been purchased 

and are the most COMPLETE SATISFY. , 

by STAMPS or the Watches will be 





. C. C0., 125 STREET, NEW Yorr. 
a — Chains, Sou very elegant, 

vy and finest goods from 10, Ladies’ Chains, 
same quality from $3 to $12. 





A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Half- Hour Sere, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 





Special Inducements to Private Buyers. 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 
Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Gay. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Sad Fortanes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade, Illustrated. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
The Youth’s Health-Book. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Tr’d by Grace Bigelow. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens, By W. W. Capes. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Mediwval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 
English History. Early England. 
English History. England a Continental Power. 
English History. Rise of the People. 
English History. Tudors and the Reformation. 
English History. Struggle ag’st Absolate Monarchy. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 

GG A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York. 


Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
25 with name; Outfit, 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, ! .¥. 




















ES — 
—————— 


- Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price $15. 
Tlustrated Catalogues 
may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Corner 27th Street. 


5 to S10 


rofit, with $25 Capital. Agents 

ers A male and female, to sell a staple 

article in demand in every family. In ackages con- 

venient for handling and unobjectionable in every re- 

spect. Circular mailed to apy address. Samples 75c. 
each, by mail. Address C. S. HOWELL, 

Eagle Wire Mills, Imlay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IxvaALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TEE 


ast 
_ MADE, 
Send for 
Circular to = 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


June 15, 1878.] 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, at % sccsene, 6@ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * © innsenes 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......- Cocecccceccccocce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on apptication. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxuirw Square, New York. 


~ BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrvz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 56 volumes of the Magazinzg, 21 volumes 
of the Weex.y,and 10 volumes of the Bazak now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per'’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx ty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 














at FACTORY PRICE. 4 
of the REAL maker. ure & 
Goop Piano, and save money. 
from 
lowes 


ousan . 
ree, Address, 7,8. PIANO CcOo., N.Y. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 00 per month 
and expenses to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions, Address SHERMAN & CQ., Marshall, Michigan. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sellout 
ad Goods gs No ——- 
penses paid. Permanent emp! 
mene address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


A GENTS WANTED for a new work—The Complete 
Business Register. Great inducements to intelligent 
men, H.W. Pamphilon, Publisher, 30 Bond St., N.Y. 


Sa 


HISKERS can be grown on the smoothest face ina 
few weeks by the use of INCING, » New 
discovery. One bottle Free. Send stamp for particulars. 
INOINO O0., 264 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














45 Mixed Cards, Extra Nice, with name and Card 
*U Case, 18c, C. G. Havens & Co.,West Meriden, Ct. 








GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
NW Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 





95 FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
“*“ styles, with name,10c. Nassau Card Co.,Naseau,N.Y. 





GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free, Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO, L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The system of language training embodied in Harper’s Language Series is 
the greatest success in the history of educational literature. It has made a com- 
plete revolution in the study of the English language in our common schools. 








Mailing Price. Introduction, Exchange, 
LANGUAGE PRIMER... .. . . 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. ... .50 “ ss -* 23 (“ 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 70 “* “ss. * a5 
NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION ... .44 “ so | 6 | 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL 4“ : 4“ “ 
COMPOSITION in one volume. . } 81 ” _ ” 


For Grapep Scuoots the series in three books will commend itself by its completeness 
and economy. Those teachers who desire a two book course will find their wish fully met in 
the ‘‘ New Language Lessons,” and ‘‘ New Grammar and Composition.” 

For District Scuoots the ‘‘ New Language Lessons” will, in the majority of cases, fur- 
nish all that is required for training in grammar and composition. (3§~ We invite special atten- 
tion to the remarkable merits of this intermediate book of the Language Series. 

The re-modelling and partial re-writing of the series have been made with a view to its 
perfect adaptation to the new courses of study in the public schools. 

It is believed that the books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive 
course of development, the outlines of which may be thus set forth: 

1. Language Primer—mainly practice. 

2. New Language Lessons—theory and practice (i. e., grammar and composition) in about 
equal proportions. 

3. New English Grammar and New School Composition — the two studies differentiated, 
but simultaneously pursued. 





To the thousands of teachers who gave the Language Series a reception 
exceptional in the history of text-books, the Vew Language Series is submitted as 
being more worthy of their acceptance, and a nearer approach to their ideal. 





From C. E. Surrn, Principal of Schools, Bellevue, Towa, 
We have used Swinton’s Language Series in our schools with good success, 


From J. P. Lacrorx, Professor in Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
I have tested Swivton’s English Grammar in the school-room. For the learner in our public schools I 
regard it as the most practical and the best. 


From Van B. Baxrer, Superintendent of Schools, Sidney, O. 
I have previously expressed my high appreciation of the merits of Swinton’s English Grammar, and a 
more extended acquaintance with it in the claes-room has only served to enhance that appreciation. The 
entire series needs only to be used to be fully appreciated. 


From J. Frais Rrowarp, Superintendent of Public Schools, Alliance, O. 

I am much pleased with Swinton’s New Language Lessons. It has valuable features not found in any 
other work of the kind thet has ever come under my notice, and cannot fail to meet a popular demand. The 
old edition was a good one, as I can testify after giving it a rigid trial in the school-room; the new is cer- 
tainly a decided improvement. 


From Ray T. Srenorn, Principal of Buffalo Central School, N. Y. 
I believe that English grammar, as it has lopg been taught, must give way to the methods which come 
with the Language Series. 


From Ezra Wetcn, Principal of Grammar School No, 2%, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I am satisfied that for our public schools Swinton’s Language Series is the best extant, this conclusion 
being the result of two years’ use in the class-room. I am fully persuaded that better scholarship in the pro- 
motion of language and its use will result from the training which this system affurds than from any other 
which has been offered to the educational public. 


From Cuaries Hewitt, Superintendent of Schools, Knightstown, Ind, 

Swinton’s New English Grammar is a very valuable book, and, in the hands of a skilful teacher, will 
accomplish much in enabling the pupil to comprehend the technicalities of English grammar, especially 
when taught in connection with the author’s English Composition. Harper’s Language Series, of which the 
Grammar and Composition is the third and last book, is superior to any other series in language that I have 
examined. 

From Mrs. B. G. Cox, Principal of High School, Kokomo, Ind, 

Swinton’s New English Grammar, taken in connection with the School Composition, is well suited to 

the wants of our schools. 


From Wii.1aM J. Braz, Superintendent of Schools, Seymour, Ind. 

I take pleasure in expressing my satisfaction with the New English Grammar, by Prof. Swinton. Its 
author has wisely departed from some of the old ruts in which so many of our so-called grammarians have 
plodded along year after year, and given us a work free from these superfluous details, so puzzling to the 
average scholar. At the same time he has added much valuable matter not found in ordinary text-books, 
thus making it very simple, concise, and accurate. Among its many excellent features, I am especially 
pleased with the method of definition, the treatment of the properties of the noun, and the practical applica- 
tion of the rules of syntax. The work ought to be used in every school in the land. Great credit is due the 
author and the publishers for the pains they have taken to make this book what it is—the best school gram- 
mar of the English language ever published. 


From Cuaries T. Anprews, School Commissioner, Schuyler County, N. Y. 

In the list of text-books suggested last fall, and generally adopted in the county, is one entitled ‘“ Lan- 
guage Lessons.” This is a comparatively modern method of treating the subject of grammar. Grammatical 
principles and usages are illustrated and enforced by practice; and, correctly taught, it cannot fail to ren- 
der the pupil familiar with punctuation, the use of capitals, and the forms of letters and business papers, 
besides giving him facility in verbal expression and readiness in the use of language, I earnestly recom- 
mend that the formal adoption be followed by actual introduction into every school. 


From the Maryville Republican, Tenn. 

Swinton’s School Composition is spirited, systematic, pointed, practical. It presents all that is essential 
to the art of writing good, clear, pleasing English in compact form. Its plan is simple and lucid, easy to 
understand, and easy to use. We have used a number of text-books on composition ; bat we must say that 
we have never tried one which proved so practical and satisfactory as Swinton's. It is neither heavy nor 
over-profound. It is concise, lively, pointed, usable. 


From Cuaries D. Larxrys, Principal of Graded School, Adama, N. Y. 
Your Language Series cannot be spoken of highly enough. It is doing wonders for us. 


From Joun C. Harkness, Principal of Harkness Academy, Wilmington, Del. 
Prof. Swinton’s New English Grammar is an honor to American scholarship. Please accept my con- 
gratulations for publishing the same. 


From W. McIntyre, A.M., Principal of Hartford Academy, Ky. 
I have used the Language Primer with success. I consider it the best work of the kind yet published. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NAW BOOKS. 


HOLLY'S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwel!- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration, By H. Hupson Hoiiy. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

Il. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. Compiled by Henry Grorce Linpe.t, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Roserr Scott 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
4to, Sheep, $11 00. Abridged Edition, Small 4to, 
Half Leather, $2 35. 


THE YOUTH'’S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Anthor 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of ‘‘ Decorum,” 
and of “ The Household.” 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV, 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvirtze Tuomson 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author engraved 
by C. H. Jeena, many Colored Maps, Temperature 
Charts, and Illustratione engraved by J. D. Cooper, 
from Drawings by J.J. Wyld. Published by Au- 
thority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 

Vv. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The History ofa 
Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vio- 
tox Hugo, Author of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 
“‘Ninety-Three,” &c. Illustrated. Parts I. and IL, 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 

Vi. 

HILL'S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhetoric, 
and their Application. By Apams 8. Hit, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

Vil. 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 

oric. By James ve Mitte, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 40, 
VIII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instructor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

rx. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Rrowarp Green, M.A., Author of “‘A Short His- 
tory of the English People,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
I. and II., bringing the history to the close of Queen 
—~ mate reign, are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
each. 


a 
STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Atrzen J. 
Cuvron, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustratious 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XI. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 
Period. By Eveenr Lawnenon. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Uniform with Lawrence's Primera Greek, 
Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

XII. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Ruesia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 

- Pemuroxe Ferriper. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth Year (1878). In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vou, I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 
Vou. II.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece 


Vou. I1I.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 


erwise specified, ae 


Esther Pennefather. By Atioz Perry. 175 cents, 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents, 

Is He Popenjoy? By Antuony Trou.ore. 15 cents, 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts, 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. i. Loverr Cameron. 30 cts. 
Less Black than We're Painted. By James Parn. 


35 cents. 


Georgie'’s Wooer. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 20 cents. 
A Sussex Idyl. By CuEMenTIna Brack. 2 cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sapiixr. 20 cts, 
By Proxy. By James Parn. 85 cents. 


G2 Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 


above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





tw” Hanren’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
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OBTH @ Co., 8t. Loula, Ma, 


SUPERFLUOUS "i" retornn, Sint 





§ 5 to § 9) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 


free. Address H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Me. 





A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—26 best 
selling articles in the world; one sainple 





Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








40 CARDS, no 2 2 4 a7 name and an elegant 


Card Case, 18c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden, Ct, 
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A NEAT DESIGN. 
A Bit of Work just from the Potter. 





POPULAR PRICES. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


THREE DOLLARS A DAY. 


This splendid hotel is now being thoroughly reno- 
vated and refurnished ; will open for guests June 25. 
CLEMENT & WILKINSON, Managers. 
H. S. Ciement, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wriiiam W:irxrnson, late Grand Union Hotel. 








JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 
_172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 





SPORTING GOODS. 
. The largest stock in the 
aie world. We will issue on 





Aor about April ist the 
most complete Catalogue 
of these goods ever pub- 
lished. 192 poaes.c0e8 lus- 
trations. y mail, t- 

ECK 


ers, 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





True Economy in the purchase of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Doilar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights and Measures, Abbre- 
viations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.,from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. 
Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. For sale by 
dealers generally,or by ,on receipt of $1. 
IVESON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, 
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& ORCANS.°s 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S. 


,, Two New Styles Just Out. 4° 
Y,. ‘© e 


Ss BuFFAL?: 

















Send for Price-Lists. 












THE “WHITSON” 


REFRIGERATOR. 


Great saving of ICE, intense COLD, dry atmosphere. 


JACOB LORILLARD, Mfr., 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 
CORPULENCE. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
upon the food in the stomach, preventing its bein 
converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat person twe to five 
pou 








per 

“Corpulence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 


the less so to-da San tt 
sts, or sent, by express, u re- 
200, "Address, 


Sold by drug; 
Ceipt of $1.50. arter-dozen $4.00, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Cured immediately, whether resulting from nervous- 
ness or mental exhaustion, the use of intoxicating 
liquors, or domestic and business troubles. A safe 
and sure remedy mailed on receipt of one dollar. Ad- 
dress SYDENHAM INSTITUTE, Jersey 
City, N. J. Enclose‘stamp for general circular. 











THE STANDARD AND ONLY RELIABLE PORTABLE ROOFING. 








For steep and flat roofs in all climates. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one. 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G CO.,87 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Paints, Coatings, Cements, Boiler Coverings, &c. 


Send for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 





-ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


~ Absolutely Pure. 


The standard international Powder. Exclusively adopted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 


and Brazil, and used by the best families thro 
It stood the strongest tests made by the 


hout the United States and West Indies. 
emist to Her Maj 


th of 
e Sor England, and pronounced 


free from any substance of a deleterious nature, Sold in the U: States 








BUENA SALUD 


COCA BITTERS, 


A preparation of the celebrated Coca leaf (not cocoa), 
grown in Peru and Bolivia. As a tonic it is unequalled, 
and has the endorsement of the highest medical au- 


a stimulant and preventer of exhaustion. 
GROCER FOR IT. UICHUA COCA CO, 
712 Ww Street, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Improved in Quality, but no 
higher in price. 


After this date, we shall sell none but New Model 
Waltham Watches, particulars of which will be 
found in our New Price-List. 

Every one concedes that genuine Wattuam watches 
are superior to all others, and at present prices they 
are within the reach of all. 

We continue to send single watches by mail or 
express to any part of the country, no matter how 
remote, without any risk to the purchaser. 

Price-List sent free and postpaid. 

Adirss HOWARD & CO., 

No. 264 Fifth Ave., New York. 

All silver cases for the NEW MODEL WATOHES are 
made of sterling silver, and cases as well as movements 
are guaranteed by a special certificate. 


"Glen 


STEHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, $1 25 doz. ; Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for your House and Ta- 
ble equally low. Refri 3 at greatly reduced prices, 

is carefully boxed and shipped to all parts daily, 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


E, D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 


Cooper Institute, New York City. 


























EVERY MAN 2° .$3 Press iin: 
HIS, OWN For wesines plotere, young or old 
S. Catalogue cl Premes, Sype, Eae-, 
PRINTER! ‘or 2 stamps. KELSEY & Oo. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front &t., 
Between Fulton St. and Burli 


Slip, N.Y. Rich Por- 


celains, Bronzes, Enamels, a 





THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS) 
No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet, 25th & 26th Sts, 
Extending through to No. 1126 Broadway, 
Has exclusive conduct of the vetai, 
in New York, cf the plo ne — 
SILVER Ware of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company, Silversmiths. These 
Wares are pre-eminent in artistic origi- 
nality of designs and perfection of work. 
manship. The Silver is guaranteed to be 
925-1000 fine—standard of British Ste. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 
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SCALES. 
ALSO, 
OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 


COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 


New York. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans. 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Montreal. 
London, Eng. 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Penn, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. 


FAIRBANKS & CO............ St. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. .San Francisco, Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS « CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


ORGANS. $800 for suo. 8278 tor 880. 





90. 
200 for $70. $190 for $653 and $160 for 
55. PIA Piano for $225. $800 for 
$200. sree Case: 700 for $165. $650 
for $135, cash. Great nrivalled In- 


struments, ualled Prices, Send for Catalogues. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th St. =. 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Caratocus and 


Crrovu.ars with new sty REDUCED PxRices, and 
much information. Free’ MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 








Pat. Dec. 15th, 1874. 


ECONOMIC PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake Parlor, Library, 
Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber Furniture, Pier and 
Mantel Glasses, 
the exclusive right of N. Y. State to manufacture the 
Centennial Parlor Cabinet Bedstead, the Best, Cheapest, 
and Most Useful Piece of Furniture manufactured. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St, 


Cornices, Bedding, &c. We also have 


NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


Harrer & Broturrs beg leave to announce the be- 
ginning of a new series of novels under the general 
title of ‘‘ Harper's Lisrary or American Fiorion,” 





ary merit, and none which the most fastidious taste 
would exclude from the family circle, will be placed 
on the list ; and the publishers venture to express the 


devoted exclusively to the works of American.authors. | hope that this new enterprise may open a wide field 


No pains will be spared to make the American Series 


for the encouragement and development of American 


in every respect worthy of popular approbation and | genius in the literature of fiction, and awaken fresh 
support. Only works of a very high order of liter- | popular interest in the works of our native authors. 


1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


Alice Perry is a new name, and “ Esther Pennefa- 
ther” is her first venture. But it will not be her last. 
She writes with remarkable clearness and force. She 
will be welcomed whenever she shall again show her- 
self an author.—Albany Evening Journal. : 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest, as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. 
*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.— Boston Post. 


A Novel. By Avice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is fall of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

A capital story.— Philadelphia Press. 

It is a striking and original story, and is written 
with considerable power.— Worcester Spy. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine hnman nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 
pleasure.—N, ¥. Evening Post. 





8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears mavy marks of unusual talent.—N. Y. Sun. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
Lovers.”—N. Y. Herald. 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Tue above portrait of Germany’s most illustri- 
ous statesman is copied from a photograph taken 
it Berlin, and is a most faithful representation of 
one of the greatest heroes of modern times. To 
Prince BisMaRcK more than to any other man 
‘rermany owes her existence as an empire and 
her exalted position among nations. Appearing 
in the political lists in 1847 as a courageous, sen- 
sible, and honorable man, he has held his place 
in the arena for more than thirty years, both en- 
joying and deserving the confidence and esteem 
of his countrymen, whose interests he has guard- 
ed most faithfully, while at the same time repu- 
‘lating utterly the popular theories of liberty 
Which are making such headway in Europe. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


The early life and education of Bismarck were 
eminently calculated to fit him for the exalted 
position to which his genius for statecraft ulti- 
mately raised him. His father, Kant Winaeu 
Frzperick von Bismarck, was a Prussian officer 
of considerable note, and married, in 1806, Lov- 
ise WitneLtmina Menken. Frau Von Bismarck 
was an orphan daughter of the well-known Privy 
Councillor ANastasius Lupwic MeENKEN, who 
served with distinction under three sovereigns of 
Prussia, and possessed great influence during the 
first years of the reign of Freperick WILLIAM 
III. According to the opinion of Srery, MENKEN 
was a person of generous sentiments, well edu- 
cated, of fine feelings and benevolent disposition, 
and noble aims and principles. He desired the 
good of his native land, which he sought to pro- 


mote by the diffusion of knowledge, the improve- 
ment of the condition of all classes, and the appli- 
eation of philanthropic ideas ; but his disposition 
for war at an important juncture was adverse to 
his fame ; his too eloquent and humane edict and 
his singular gentleness of mind invested the gov- 
ernment with an appearance of weakness. In 
disposition he is portrayed as a gentle, liberal, pru- 
dent, and experienced man, but of delicate health ; 
and he died in 1801 in consequence of illness 
brought on by a life of unintermitting labor. 
From him, however, may have descended a por- 
tion of the political talents which made his grand- 
son the moving power in Prussia. 

Orro Epvarp Leorotp von BisMaRcK was born 
at Schénhausen on April 1, 1815. He was one 
of a family of six children, of whom four were 


boys, Two of his brothers died, however, in their 
infancy, leaving Bernuarp (his elder by five years) 
and himself as the male representatives of their 
race. The early youth of Bismarck was not pass- 
ed at his ancestral estate in the Altmark, but in 
Pomerania, whither his parents removed in the 
year 1816. By the decease of a cousin they had 
succeeded to three important knightly estates in 
the circle of Naugard. About the Easter of 1821 
young Orro entered the school of Professor Pia- 
MANN in Berlin, where his brother BeRNHaRD was 
being educated. Here he remained until 1827, 
when he left it to pursue a higher grade of clas- 
sical studies at the Frederick William Gymna 

sium. The careful education received by both 
the young men was owing in a great part to the 
exertions of their mother. Madame Von Bis- 
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MARCK Was a distinguished woman, esteem- 
ed both for her beauty and her talents, 
and exercising considerable influence in 
She evidently sought at a very 
early age to awaken ambition in ber sons. 
From the beginning it was her particular 
desire that her younger son should de- 
vote himself to a diplomatic career, for 
which she considered him especially fitted, 
while his elder brother was designed to be- 
come a Landrath (Provincial Councillor). 

At the conclusion of his school career 
Bismarck entered the university at Got- 
tingen. Here he passed his examination 
well, and in 1885 received his first political 
appointment as clerk in the City Police. 
During the winter of that year he went 
much into society, and at a court ball he 
met Prince Wititay, son of the reign- 
ing monarch, Freperick Wim IIL. 
This was the first meeting between Brs- 
warck and the future sovereign in whose 
service he was to win world-wide re- 
nown 

BisMARCK’s career as a government of- 
ficial, as a member of the Jager Guard 
(which he joined in order to fulfill the 
military duties incumbent upon every 
Prussian), and as a man of society, was 
characterized by a fondness for wild 
pleasures and a recklessness as regards 
public opinion that won him the title 
of ‘Mad Bismarck.” His dissipations 
ceased, however, with his marriage, which 
took place in 1847. 
‘rom this time Bismarck appears in 

ie character of a quict family man, and 
we soon hear of him as taking a prom- 
inent part in political affairs. The United 
Diet, formed of delegates from the Pro- 
visional Diets, was established by Frep- 
erick WittraM IV, in the early part of 
this year, and included Bismarck among 
its members. Here he made his first ap- 
pearance as a political orator. One of 
I 
| 


society. 





ntrymen describes his bearing on 
sion as follows: 


‘A large strongly built man, his plentiful 
hair cut short, his ruddy, healthtal counte- 
nance, with a heavy blonde beard, his clear 
eyes somewhat prominent, his aspect was 
commanding, and attracted general attention. 
He looked round upon the Assembly a few 
seconds, and then, in a firm voice, proc 
to reply. His speech was a bitter attack upon 
liberalism and democracy, and provoked a 
storm of cries and hisses from the other side 
of the House. At one time the noise was so 
great that the orator’s voice was completely 


drowned. To show his contempt for his op- 
ponents, he ceased the effort to make himeelf 
heard, and quietly drawing a newspaper from 


his pocket, leaned against the railing in an 
ttitude, and read until order was re- 
l, when he proceeded with his speech. 
In opposition to the declaration proposed in 
the Asvembly, he asserted that the war of 
1813-15 had not given to the Prussians any 
right to demand a constitution of their king, 
their object having been to shake off a foreign 
yoke and not domestic tyranny. The King 
of Prussia, he declared, held his throne by di- 
vine right and not by the grace of the people, 
and therefore every royal concession was a 
free gift to his subjects.” 





'his was the beginning of Brsmarck’s 
emarkable career as a Prussian states- 
nan. Faithful to the principles enunci- 
ated in the above speech, believing firmly 
in the divine right of kings, and utterly 
opposed to the current ideas of popular 
liberty, he advanced step by step in influ- 
ence and power. In 1851 he was ap- 
pointed ambassador from the Prussian 
court to the Diet of Frankfort-on-the 
Main, where he remained eight years. 
From thence he went to St. Petersburg, 
where his knowledge of statecraft grew 
and flourished in the society of Prince 
GrorTCHAKOFF and other prominent Rus- 
sian diplomatists. In May, 1862, he was 
appointed Minister to Paris, and immedi- 
ately set out for that city. He was re- 
called to Berlin, however, before the close 
of the summer, to take the position of 
Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
rhe position was a difficult one. The 
House of Deputies had refused to vote 
the increased military budget demanded 
by the liberal ministry ; and King Wit- 
1AM L., finding himself unable to effect a 
good understanding, felt the necessity of 
selecting a minister sufficiently possessed 
of devotion, energy, daring, and circum- 
spection to carry on the business of the 
tate despite of the crisis. His choice 
fell upon Bismarck. It was well known 
to the king that the selection of this 
statesman would tend for the moment to 
heighten the sharpness of the strife ; for 
in the eyes of his opponents Bismarck 
was the Hotspur of the Junker party— 
the fiery and energetic conservative lead- 
er. He immediately set forth for Berlin. 
With the earnest devotion to his king 
that had always characterized him, he 
placed himself at his Majesty’s disposal. 
He imposed no conditions, put forward no 
programme. His only object was to up- 
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hold his beloved kingdom of Prussia against the | 7 T 
parliamentary spirit; and carry forward the new } THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
organization of the army, on which the future of Tue opening ceremonies of the Paris Exhibi- 


Prussia and Germany depended. 


tion, which took place on the morning of May 1, 


From this time Bismarcr’s career is too much | were attended with the magnificence and display 
a matter of familiar history to need recapitula- | characteristic of gala occasions in France; but 
tion here. The story of Brsmarck’s life is that | the effect was sadly marred by the showers of 
of the consolidation of the insignificant and dis- | rain that fell at intervals during the day. At an 
affected German states into one vast and impor- | early hour the stir and bustle throughout the 
tant empire. The work was a mighty one, be- | city indicated the expectation of some great event. 


cause done in a great measure in opposition to 


The streets were crowded with pleasure-seekers, 


the leading ideas of the age. By the exercise of | and the houses displayed a wealth of decoration 
a dominant will and great political sagacity Bis- ; which only reached its height around the Champ 
MARCK added © vast extent of territory to the do- | de Mars and the Trocadéro Palace. The route 


mains of his royal master, and placed the empire of 


from the Elysée Palace to the scene of the Exhi- 


Germany in the front rank of European nations. | bition was lined with troops, behind which stood 














OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


in serried ranks the Parisians and representatives 
of all the nations of the earth who had not been 
fortunate enough to obtain tickets of invitation 
to the opening ceremonies. 

The formation of the procession, which took 
place at the grand porch of the Trocadéro Palace, 
was one of the most interesting features of the 
occasion. The foreign guests whom France had 
invited to be present advanced in their different 
costumes one after the other, so that the specta- 
tor who had been fortunate enough to secure a 
good position enjoyed a rare opportunity for 
studying the royalty and aristocracy of Europe. 
Among the stately crowd were the Prince of 
Wales, in his red uniform resplendent with or- 





ders and gold; the slight and elegant Duke of 


























Aosta; the Crown Prince of Denmark, proudly | 


bearing his rich and serious military costume ; 
Prince Ortorr, as general of the Cent Gardes, 
his helmet glistening in the sun, his white tunic 
covered with gold; Count Zicny, in Hungarian 
| magnate’s costume; Count WIMPFFEN, in brill- 
| iant uniform dotted with decorations ; Queen Is- 
ABELLA, in a yellowish-green dress, accompanied 
by her Privy Chamberlain, and Signora D1 PoEn- 
TES; the British ambassador and embassy ; Count 
| Moxrxg, in the grand uniform which so well be- 
comes him; Don Francis of Assisi, accompanied 
by the Marquis de Molins, in full costume, and 
the whole Spanish embassy; the Japanese, Ana- 
| mite, and Chinese ambassadors ; the foreign 
| Commissioners in uniform; the Deputies, recog- 
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PENTIAL DECLARATION FROM TITE RALCONY. 
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mits of the towers and pavilions, gave the build- 
ing, with its complex and unusuai style of archi- 
tecture, altogether an Oriental | Expectation 
is at its height, when a tricolored fiag, hoisted in 
a peculiar and significant position, announces the 
arrival of Marshal M‘Manon, the honored Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France. The General Com- 
missioners and the ministers repair to the outer 
gate, where two state carriages are drawn up. 
There are two coachmen on each box, two foot- 
men behind, all in whité livery, and an outrider 
follows. The first carriage contains the Marshal’s 
orderly officers; in the second is the President 
himself, in the magnificent full dress of a Marshal 
of France, with Generals D’Aszac and Brox in 
front of him. Madame M‘Manon had arrived an 


hour earlier, and entered her private box, which 
formed the centre of the colonnade. At the mo- 
ment the Marshal alighted, the picture became 
really charming in point of coloring and simplic- 
ity. The troops massed in the square present 
arms, the military flags wave gently over the sol- 
diers’ muskets, spectators crowd together on both 
sides of the pavilion which flanks the entrance, 
and at every aperture of every story looking on 
the square. The Marshal’s seven officers form 
one group, the Ministers and Commissioners an- 
other. The Marshal, bare-headed, and with an 
amiable and smiling expression, offers his hand 
to M. Te1sserenc pe Bort, M. Krantz, and M. At- 
Bert Grgor, the active and intelligent Prefect of 
Police, whom he congratulates on his admirable 


arrangements for maintaining order. He then 
enters the vestibule, and passes on the left into a 
spacious hall, where the Presidents and Vice-Pres- 
idents, the Special Commissioners, and some illus- 
trious foreigners are presented to him. Finally 
he approaches the platform raised in front of Ma 
dame M‘Manon’s box, in the very centre of the 
middle colonnade, and fronting the Pont de Jena. 

This is the spot where the opening address is 
to be made. After a moment of waiting, M. Tr1s- 
SERENC DE Bort, the Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, approaches the President and deliv- 
ers a speech, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: The idea of holding the present Exhibition 
was first suggested the day after the definitive 
concentration of the Republic. Republican gov- 
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nment thus gave stamp to the tenden- 
cies and aims which it wished to assign 
to its efforts, and testified its faith in the 
stability and fecundity of the institutions 
it had founded and its confidence in the 
sympathies of foreign governments. He 
thanked the foreign nations which had 
so magnificently responded to the call of 
France, sent their art treasures and man- 
ufactures thither, and now crowned theit 
courtesy by honoring the opening of the 
Exhibition with their most illustrious cit- 
izens and their best-loved princes. The 
Exhibition was a proof of native vigor 
which would make its mark upon the his- 
tory of the Republic. In the Exhibition 
visitors would see that France, re-assured 
in regard to the future, had taken a fresh 
flight by a revival of her activity and en- 
ergy, and labored more ardently than ever 
to multiply the creations which do honor 
to her artisans, embellish the life of her 
people, and increase those benefits of civ- 
ilization that minister to the honor and 
glory of humanity. To this address 
President M‘Manow responded in well- 
chosen words, and closed by declaring the 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 opened. 

It was not until the crowd of royalty 
and other representatives of exalted places 
had left the scene that the populace was 
finally admitted to a full enjoyment of the 
scene, and naturally these found many 
difficulties to contend with that had been 
carefully smoothed out of the way of their 
illustrious predecessors. The French have 
a craze for organization, and, as regards 
the entrances to the Exhibition, they in- 
dulged it to their heart’s content, and to 
the annoyance and inconvenience of vis- 
itors. The tickets alone were enough to 
bewilder an ordinary mind. There were 
no less than fifteen distinct tickets, of 
various colors, some plain, others striped 
with blue, and others again crossed with 
red. Each ticket bore upon it directions 
indicating the gate by which the bearer 
was to enter, the route to be followed by his 
vehicle, and the station where that vehicle 
was to wait. This naturally was a source 
of much delay, and proved especially try- 
ing to the eager and impatient crowd, who 
lost a great deal of time in seeing very lit- 
tle. Again, complaints are made on all 
sides in regard to the arrangements for 
spectators during the opening ceremony. 
One English correspondent, who found 
much difficulty in doing his duty by his 
paper, relates his experience in the fol- 
lowing amusing paragraph : 

“We were very badly placed for the show; 
and the most favored were, in a sense, the 
least fortunate, the #0-called best places being 
those from which little or nothing could be 
seen. The Trocadéro building, in which we 
were packed, has a central hall and wings; 
the wings take a concave curve, the hall a 
convex one (on the Exhibition side). The 
moet favored sat in the arcades of the hall, 
and, as they could not look round a corner, 
missed all that was being done in the Presi- 
dent's balcony in front; the least favored, in 
the wings, had, I should say, rather better 
luck, The people in the garden, to whom we 
all thought ourselves so superior, as they 
were not under cover, would have been the 
best off—the whole spectacle being directly 
before them—but for the rain. There was, 
however, every thing in the but, as it turned 
out. The weather was wretched : a thunder- 
storm the day before the opening to turn the 
ground into a marsh, and frequent showers 
on the day itself to keep it in that state. The 
poor creatures were a while deep in mud, and 
every now and then one saw them flying for 
their lives, or for what was of much more im- 
portance to the fairer half, their bonneta, as 
the rain came down. We might have put up 
with that within the arcades if we had been 
comfortable enough to laugh, but we were 
not. The want of system was all but abso- 
lute—a strange thing in French management. 
The people were as two to one in proportion 
to the chairs, and those who had found seats 
did their best to make it as three to one by sit- 
ting on two chairs at a time, and telling you 
they were guarding the property of a friend. 
There was an aged Ruasian princess who had 
three, one for the general substance of her 
frame—and not a bit too much—another for 
her feet, a third for her lackey. ‘Madame 
could not spare one for a feeble sister read 
to faint?’ ‘* Monsieur, c'est que je suis souf- 
frante moiméme.,’ ‘ Et votre domestique, ma- 
dame, souffre-t'il ausei?’ ‘ Monsieur, il garde 
mes effets.’ It was as bad as bad could be; 
nothing to see, and, for many of as, not even 
a seat to see it from. Poor Mr. Bayann 
‘TayLon was wandering about like a prema- 
ture dove from the ark. There war but one 
consolation—we should learn what passed 
from next morning’s daily papers as early as 
those people who had staid quietly at home. 
Thus every thing comes right in this world to 
those who know how to wait.” 

Yet, on the whole, the opening day of 
the Exhibition can not be regarded as 
other than a complete success. The eu- 
thusiasm throughout Paris was intense. 
Not only were the French’ people enjoy- 
ing one of those great festivals in which 
they delight, but apparently they were 
celebrating the first great triumph of the 
Republic. There were, it is estimated, 
800,000 strangers in the city, besides 
its own immense population, and yet 
among all this vast crowd there was no disorder 
and no violence. What added still more to 
the general display were the efforts made to dec- 
orate every quarter of the city. A_ brilliant 
array of flags decked nearly every house. At 
night the principal streets and public buildings 
were illuminated; gas jets and designs and col- 
ored lanterns were seen in every direction; the 
boulevards were thronged, and the city presented 
the gayest aspect. Altogether there was about 
the whole affair an element of heartiness that 
gained in interest from its unmistakable political 
significance. France seemed to be celebrating 
not only the opening of the Exhibition, but also 
the triumph of popular ideas and the success of 
the Republic. 
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A MORNING'S EXPERIENCE. 

Tue Price family were gathered in the kitchen 
on Sunday morning. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Price, more commonly “ Uncle” and 
“ Aunt” Price; Miss Abigail Price, a spinster sis- 
ter: Mrs. Richton, Aunt Price’s mother, an aged 
lady of seventy years; Mollie Jennings, a niece 
visiting the farm;.and Bridget, a new recruit 
from Ireland. 


Uncle and Aunt Price were dressed in their 
best, and their ancient horse, Elijah, harnessed 
in an open wagon, Was in readiness to take them 
to chureh in the village, three miles away. A 
hiatus, however, appeared to have occurred in the 
proceedings, for Aunt Price stood in the middle 
of the kitchen irresolutely swinging her parasol, 
while Uncle Price switched the honeysuckle that 
grew around the door with his whip; Miss Abi- 
gail stood grimly regarding the twain, with her 
head tied in a duster; Mollie had paused in the 
open parlor door, Grandma Richton rocked feebly 
in the corner by the dresser, and Bridget peered 
in from the sink-room, open-mouthed. 

“ Well,” Miss Abigail was remarking, “if you 


think it’s safe, far be it from me to make ob- 
jections. You know James and Joseph are both 
gone—” 

“Sho!” put in Uncle Price, testily; “if it’s 
come to that ’t Marthy ’n’ I can’t go to church 
Sundays, we'll move. We sha’n’t be gone more’n 
two hours. Jest lock up, all you like, and I'll 
resk your being troubled in broad daylight.” 

“But, uncle,” said Mollie, nervously, “ you know 
they went to Sympson’s at three in the afternoon, 
when thev were all out berrying, and they went to 
Floyd’s—” 

“They'd nat’rally expect to get something at 
Floyd's,” said Aunt Price; “but coming here 
right in the face of a parcel of women-folk, for 
the little we’ve got, would be some different.” 

‘“Humph !” commented Miss Abigail. “They 
might as well steal our spoons as any body else’s; 
but, as I said before, if you think it’s safe, and 
we a mile from any house, and the bolt lost off 
the wash-room door, why, then—” 

“ Bolt lost? How’s that?” 

“We can’t find it, that’s ail; and there’s no 
earthly way of locking it. And here there’ve 
been six rubberies in a fortnight, and almost a 
murder,” 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Price, latching the 
wash-room door meditatively. “I'll go round 
to Nathan’s after service and get his pistols. I 
hain’t thought much about it, but it would be a 
good plan to have ’em here nights. Jest put in 
a piece of wood over this latch ; that ’ll hold it; 
and keep quiet and don’t worry, Lord! I never 
see nothing like you for worrying. I’ve locked 
the barn, and if any body comes round, you jest 
pint that old gun of mine out the chamber 
winder.” 

“Tt’s loaded, ain’t it?’ 
apprehensively. 

“T guess it would go off enough to make a 
noise. Abigail ’d want to fire something, and 
she might as well try that. You know the butt 
end, and that’s all that’s necessary.” 

“All right,” said Miss Abigail, with unabated 
“There's no telling what I may hit, 
If you come home 


? 


queried Aunt Price, 


gri nness, 
but it don’t matter much. 
and find—” 

“Come, Marthy,’ interrupted her brother; 
“we shall be late. Good-by, grandma. Jest 
keep quiet, and I'll bet my best cow nothing ’ll 
happen. Whoa, Elijah! Back!” 

Miss Abigail stood in the door until the an- 
tique wagon, Aunt Price’s ved shawl, and finally 
the crown of Uncle Price’s much-worn beaver 
hat had disappeared beneath the ‘crest of the 
nearest hill; then, after taking a comprehensive 
view of every part of the farm that came within 
the range of her vision, and herself examining 
the locks of the shed doors, she came back into 
the kitchen, where Bridget, whose fears had been 
greatly excited by the foregoing conversation, 
had collapsed upon a chair, and Mollie was spas- 
modically trying to re-assure her. 

“There isn’t the least danger, Bridget —at 
least I suppose there isn’t; nothing may happen, 
you know. We've only to keep the doors locked 
and keep inside—just be sure you do that—and 
you needn’t be afraid,” ended Mollie, who, being 
from Boston, with all a city girl’s horror of burg- 
lars, very much exaggerated the terrors of their 
position, 

‘Shure an’ I'd niver left home for a pla-ace 
where I'll be kilt intirely in the da-ay toime !” 
moaned Bridget, with her face hidden in her 
apron; then suddenly sat upright, in fresh alarm, 
as a gust of wind whistled down the chimney and 
clapped a blind together, ‘ 

“That’s nothing but the wind. How it does 
blow, though! Aunt Abigail, what are you going 
to do? 

“Do? Vim going to fasten that wash-room 


door!’ responded Miss Abigail, who was drag- 


ging a heavy “beam” of wood across the shed, 
which she proceeded to lean against the door 
in question, bracing the other end against the 
boiler. “I don’t want any of Jonathan's little 


pieces of wood stuck over latches. I mean to 
have it safe. The latch don’t hold, anyway, and 
a wind like this would have that door open in a 
minute. I don’t exactly like this arrangement 
either,” she added, eying the uneven base of the 
beam with unfriendly eyes, while Mollie stood 
sympathizingly in the doorway of the kitchen. 

“Well,” continued Miss Abigail, after a final 
crowding in of the beam, “I suppose that must 
answer. Now, Bridget, we want dinner at a quar- 
ter past twelve. Get your fire made, and let the 
cabbage be boiling. It won’t do any good to sit 
there crying. Dll take care of the pudding. I’m 
going up stairs to put mother to bed. If you want 
any thing, speak to me, and don’t unlock a door 
for your life. Mollie, will you just see that the 
iower windows are fastened ?” 

After a thorough examination of the aforesaid 





casements, Miss Abigail came back and took her 
invalid mother in charge, with a final caution to 
Bridget to “let her know if she saw any one com- 
ing.” Mollie, somewhat re-assured by the existing 
quiet, went up to her own room and tried to for- 
get the present in the latest of Mrs. Southworth’s 
novels. 

Meanwhile it, would be impossible to describe 
the condition of Bridget’s mind, thus left alone in 
the kitchen. Being firmly impressed with the 
conviction that unknown perils beset her, at first 
she dared not move from her chair. The cackling 
of the sociable fowls outside the door and each 
fresh gust of autumn wind caused her new terror. 
Finally, after long waiting, she gained courage to 
cross the room and light the fire, moving about on 
tiptoe, with terrified glances behind her. If Miss 
Abigail had known that it was a quarter past 
eleven before the cabbage was put over the fire, 
she would certainly have scolded ; but fortunate- 
ly she had enough to do up stairs. Bridget at last 
took heart of grace, and seizing the wash-basin, 
started for the cellar, and the potatoes which were 
in its farther corner. Bridget never entered this 
cellar, which was excessively dark and irregular, 
without crossing herself. Now the prospect was 
especially terrible, and with a muttered prayer to 
the Virgin, she went down the stairs with occa- 
sional haltings, and having filled the basin with 
almost miraculous speed, scurried back again. 
But to-day the kitchen had almost as many ter- 
rors for her as the cellar, and half-way up the 
stairs she was startled by a violent gust of wind 
and an ominous sound above. 

“ Begorrra, now,” muttered Bridget to the pota- 
toes, as she stopped in desperation, “the ould 
craythur himself’s in the house!” 

Another wild blast of wind that shook win- 
dows and doors. Bridget had reached the top of 
the stairs. She had closed the door leading into 
the wash-room half an hour ago. From behind 
this door sounded a rumble which seemed caused 
by the sliding of some heavy body, followed by a 
violent clatter ; then came a heavy shock against 
it, which seemed to Bridget’s excited senses like 
the thunders of the Judgment-day. The door 
burst open, and never doubting that robbers and 
murderers were behind it, Bridget dropped the 
potatoes with a shriek that through the 
house, and rushing back to the cellar, pushed the 
door together, and held it with the strength of 
desperation. 

Mollie, in the chamber above, roused from her 
book by this startling interruption, sprang into 
the centre of the room, and listened a moment, 
with a face as white as her dress. There was a 
final crash below, and without the least idea what 
she was doing, Mollie started for the kitchen in 
such haste that she fell down the last five of the 
back stairs, and bursting open the door at the 
foot, rolled into the lower room, where she pick- 
ed herself up, too much excited to think of her 
bruises, Potatoes were scattered over the floor 
in every direction. The kitchen door was open, 
the wash-room door was open, and the beam lay 
on the floor. From behind the cellar door came 
a half-smothered moan. Mollie had scarcely time 
to realize these facts before Miss Abigail arrived 
on the scene, breathless with excitement. 

“Oh, aunt!” gasped Mollie, horrified at the 
sound of another groan behind the cellar door, 
“some one’s down cellar, and Bridget’s there! I 
do believe she’s half murdered. ‘Sh! I must 
have frightened ’em, tumbling down stairs.” 

“How many of ’em are there?” queried Miss 
Abigail, in a hoarse whisper, glancing around for 
some weapon of defense. 

“T don’t know. I guess there are two.” 

Miss Abigail waited for no more, but, nerved 
by the thought of Bridget in the hands of mur- 
derers, seized the kettle of boiling water from 
the stove, and rushing to the cellar door, which 
opened from the kitchen, threw herself against 
it. She soon found that the door was held on the 
other side, and that it would require her utmost 
efforts to open it. 

“Come and take this!” she said to Mollie, 
holding out the kettle. 

There was a trial of strength. Miss Abigail’s 
muscular energy was not despicable, but Bridget 
was desperate, and would have died before the 
door should have been opened. The spinster 
was forced to give up the contest, and stood back, 
baffled and exasperated. A bright idea, howev- 
er, presently darted through her mind; and sign- 
ing to Mollie to follow her, she ran into the wood 
shed. Mollie, leaving the kettle in the first handy 
place, which happened to be the lowest step of 
the back stairs, obeyed ; but Miss Abigail was al- 
ready on the way back with the clothes-line in 
her hand. 

“If we can’t get in,” she explained, in a nerv- 
ous whisper, “they sha’n’t get out at any rate! 
I don’t see as we can help Bridget any, but we 
can keep ’em down there till Jonathan gets back. 
There’s only one window, and that’s barred and 
too small for a man to crawl through. 

Miss Abigail proceeded hastily to tie a slip- 
knot around the old-fashioned “handle” of the 
latch on the cellar door, which she drew tight ; 
then, crossing the kitchen, she passed the other 
end of the line around the pump, and making it 
“taut” with considerable exertion, wound it 
around again and again, and finally tied it in an 
unskillful but viciously twitched knot. Mollie, 
who in spite of her concern for Bridget, had been 
in terror lest the outlaws should suddenly burst 
out upon them, drew a long breath of relief when 
this was done; but her satisfaction was disturb- 
ed by a sharp exclamation behind her. Grand- 
ma Richton, alarmed at the noise, had crept 
feebly down the back stairs to “find Abigail,” 
and had, of course, fallen over the kettle of boil- 
ing water, amidst rivulets of which she was fee- 
bly struggling. 

“There! now she’s killed herself!” ejaculated 
Miss Abigail, diving under the rope to the rescue, 
while Mollie looked on in horror. 

Grandma Richton was lifted and laid on a 





couch in the corner, and while Miss Abigail, ob- 
livious of every thing else, for the moment, was 
ascertaining the extent of her injuiries, Mollie 
commenced a nervous promenade about the 
room. It was in the midst of this promenade 
that she happened to glance out of the west win- 
dow, and saw, to her utter horror, the of 
two s men coming “across lots” toward 
the house. There wack no words in Bae Fase, v8 
language strong enough to express Mollie’s feel- 
han or this juncture. She just clutched feebly 
at Miss Abigail’s dress, as the latter hurried past 
her in search of remedies for scalds. 

“Aunt! aunt! there are two more of them! 

See!” 
Miss Abigail looked out the window, then back 
at her mother, and stood stock-still in genuine 
despair ; then, inspired with momentary strength 
by the sight of the open wash-room door, which 
they had not thought of shutting, she hastened to 
close it, and hoisted the beam again. 

“ That’s no good,” she said, hurriedly. “Here, 
Mollie, come and help me move this secretary 
against the door. Mercy on us, child, don’t stop 
to be frightened now!” she added, as Mollie ap- 
proached, shaking in every limb with terror. 
“ Now close those inner blinds, so they can’t look 
in, and shut the sitting-room door.” 

A fresh groan from the cellar, elicited by 
Grandma Richton’s moans, which caused Bridget 
to suppose that the whole household was being 
murdered, did not add to Mollie’s comfort. Miss 
Abigail, having poured liniment hastily over 
Grandma Richton’s scalds, hurried up stairs to 
watch the movements of the approaching ene- 
mies. She and Mollie, crouched behind the yel- 
low curtain at Uncle Price’s chamber window, 
peered forth. The men had reached the back 
garden wall, over which they were leisurely climb- 
ing. They were oe ene, and evidently 
bent on depredation, for they occasionally paused 
to help themselves to “windfalls,” and once 
shook a pear-tree and filled their pockets with 
the fruit with a coolness that caused Miss Abi- 
gail silently to take down the gun and hold it 
at arms-length as she brought it to the window. 

“Oh, Aunt Abigail, take care! It'll go off!” 
exclaimed Mollie. 

“TJ mean it shall, if they do much more,” re- 
joined the spinster, turning the gun around with 

rly care. ‘ You'd better get out of the way, 
ffollic. I might hit you just as like, or the thing 
might explode. It hasn’t been used for years.” 

“You ought to keep hold of something when 
you fire it,” s ollie, from the other side 
of the bed. “It will kick and throw you down, 
Guns always do.” 

“They're trying the back -door,” announced 
Miss Abigail, in an excited whisper. “They 
only knoc onee, I wonder if those robbers 
in the cellar belong to the same set. They’re 
shaking the door, the villains !” 

Two or three loud knocks sounded through the 
house, and then the men tried the nearest win- 
dow ; finding that fast, another and yet another, 
while Miss Abigail watched them from above with 
fast-growing anger; they then took a leisurely 
survey of the house, evidently undecided what to 
do next. 

“TI wish I could hear what they’re saying,” 
said the spinster, vexedly. “I heard ‘all gone 
to church.’ That one in the red shirt said it. I 
expect they'll get a battering-ram next, I'll 
keep still as long as I can.” 

Instead of proceeding to any extreme meas- 
ures, however, the men calmly lighted a couple 
of pipes, during which operation they more than 
once laughed uproariously. They afterward made 
a circuit of the house, tried every window, includ- 
ing those in the sheds, and shook the doors vig- 
orously ; meanwhile Miss Abigail and Mollie fol- 
lowed their course through the chambers, the 
former still carrying the Having come 
back to their original starting-point, they held 
another consultation, after which, to the amaze- 
ment of the watchers, they went off to the barn. 

“T’d like to know what that’s for !” ejaculated 
Miss Abigail, at her wit’s end. “They'll steal 
that other horse, or else they'll get something 
and break a window up here; and there’s no 
knowing what those men down cellar are about.” 

All was quiet for a time, the stillness being 
only broken by the groans of Grandma Richton. 
The intruders were nowhere to be seen. Finally, 
Mollie, reconnoitring from an attic window, dis- 
covered that they had entered the corn barn by 
means of a rear window, had opened the door, and 
were sitting upon two barrels smoking. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Abigail, glan- 
cing at the clock and then sinking into a chair. 
“Here it’s ten minutes of twelve o’clock and 
Jonathan and Marthy coming home, without a 
thought of what’s happened. Jonathan ll drive 
right round that corn barn as sure as fate, and 
into the barn. They’ll be there laying in wait 
for him. They’re setting just where they can see 
the whole length of the road, and they mean to 
do the sly. They'll murder him and go off with 
the plunder in our wagon—that’s all !” 

Mollie’s cheeks grew paler yet. 

“ But, aunt, you know we can rush out and 
warn him when he’s at the foot of the hill; and 
he’ll have Uncle Nathan’s pistols.” 

“Not he! Inever knew Jonathan Price to do 
a thing the day he said he was going to; and 
he’s an old man—no match for those two 
wretches. They just mean to kill him and then 
have their own way. There, they’ve shut the 
corn barn door. I told you so.” 

It did seem mysterious that the two men 
should have shut themselves in the corn barn. 
Miss Abigail needed no further evidence of their 
evil intentions. 

“ Mollie,” she said, solemnly, “ there’s only just 
one thing to do. You must run across lots and 
meet Jonathan, and tell him to bring two or 
three of the Clark boys home with him. We’ve 
got these people in the cellar to dispose of. Tell 
them to hurry, for if Bridget isn’t dead already, 


» 





she’s pretty near that. I'd go myself, but I can’ 
leave you bom alone. I'll let oa out the _ 
oe you can kind of creep along behind the 
walls,” 

“But what if they should chase me!” 
= ' M gasped 

“They won’t see you. They've shut the 
and you needn’t run across the open fielda 

“But, aunt, I shall have to go out front, and 
those men in the cellar will be sure to see me. 
They must be watching. If they should, they 

t fire at me.” 
iss Abigail was only posed for a moment, 

“Well, Th ell you. Put on a pair of Jona- 
than’s pantaloons and his gray coat. Tuck your 
hair up under his big straw hat, and, if they see 

they'll think it’s one of their accomplices, 
Bary now, it is almost twelve.” sm 

It was of no use to remonstrate. Mollie was 
hurried up stairs, not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry, and too much frightened to do either 
and was put into the before-mentioned garments: 
then, without a moment’s delay she was pushed 
down to the front-door. 

“ Hurry, now !” said Miss Abigail. “TI°ll have 
that gun up at the front window, and if one of 
’em chases you, I’ll fire it at him.” 

“ Don’t!” cried Mollie, horror-stricken at the 
prospect. “You'd hit me instead. I won't go 
unless you—” 

“Well, well, run along!” and the front-door 
was cautiously opened and as cautiously closed, 
and Mollie ran under the shelter of the east wall. 

Unele and Aunt Price, peacefully jogging home- 
ward in the scant autumn sunlight, were amazed 
to see a nondeseript figure suddenly appear from 
a oe. of — — at the foot of a hill. 

“Lord!” said Uncle Price, dubiously, pullin 
up Elijah, “ what's that ?” — 

“Tt’s a crazy critter,” exclaimed Aunt Price, 
“Do go along, Jonathan.” 

“It looks more like a running scarecrow. Stop, 
Marthy, don’t you touch the horse—it seems to 
me them clothes looks nat’ral.” 

In a moment more the apparition,clearing the 
wall at a bound, actually threw itself into the 
wagon. The amazement and amusement of the 
worthy couple were nipped in the bud by the 
story that the “scarecrow” had to tell, however. 

“T didn’t git the pistols,” said Uncle Price, re- 
morsefully. “I got so sorter calmed down after 
hearing the sermon. I'll stop at Clark’s, Hud. 
dup, Elijah!” 

Elijah, induced by a thorn bush, did huddup ; 
and in about fifteen minutes they drove up to 
Uncle Price’s farm, with three stout men in the 
back of the wagon. All was quiet. House and 
barn seemed uninhabited. Uncle Price, render-, 
ed warlike by his re-enforcements, drove straight 
to the corn barn, and after a careful survey 
around to dismount. 

“Perhaps the door on the other side is open,” 
suggested Clark senior, whose quick eye had 
detected two wreaths of smoke curling faintly 
around the corner of the building. “I guess 
they’re only tramps, They take it pretty cool, 
anyway.” : 

A hearty, rollicking laugh rolling out from be- 
hind the closed door caused Uncle Price'to-stop 
and stare blankly before him; then to jump to 
the ground and throw open the corn barn door 
precipitately, in spite of a warning cry from Miss 
Abigail, who had approached from the house. 
There were the two causes of disturbance, one 
calmly tilted back on a barrel, the other in the 
midst of another laugh. 

“ Je-ru-salem !” cried Uncle Price, dashing his 
hat to the ground in the extremity of his aston- 
ishment—“ David Henry !” 

Explanations ensued. The new-comers were 
two sea-faring nephews of Uncle Price’s who had 
come down “between times to see how the farm 
stood it,” and had taken up quarters in the corn 
barn, meaning to surprise the family on their 
return. 

“Took us for burglars!” ejaculated David 
Henry, going off into another laugh, which com- 
municated itself first to Uncle Price, then to 
Aunt Marthy, then to the Clarks in succession, 
Miss Abigail alone remaining sober. 

“You've forgotten Bridget,” she remarked, 
briefly, when she could make herself heard. 

Uncle Price’s good-natured face lengthened, 
and he started for the house, preceded, however, 
by the impulsive David Henry, who rushed into 
the open — ~ me a whirlwind, and, un- 
conscious of snags pitched over 
the clothes-line, which was still stretched across 
the room. 

“Hello there!” said Uncle Price, alarmed at 
the clatter which his nephew's boots made among 
the milk pans on the dresser. “Are you hurt?” 

David Henry picked himself up, muttering 
oe which had an oath in it about “cat- 
lines and rigging,” but deigned no farther an- 
swer. All parties being now on the scene, Uncle 
Price cut the clothes-line and essayed to open the 
cooley door; but this was easier said than done. 

ridget’s fright was as great as ever. 

It required the combined strength of two 
Clarks to force the.door; which being done, they 
discovered Bridget on the upper stairs, with not a 
particle of color in her Irish face, and her tongue 
cleaving to the roof of her mouth in terror. — 

If any artist had depicted faithfully the various 
attitudes of the various persons gathered around 
that cellar door, the picture would have made 
his fortune. Clark senior was the first to per- 
ceive the comedy of the affair, and a broad grin 
gradually spread over his face, which was mir- 
rored on the countenances of his two sons. In 
one minute the kitchen was ringing with a unl- 
versal and prolonged burst of laughter. 

One fact remains to be stated, that is, that 
Bridget left the farm the next day. Miss Abi- 
gail says little concerning burglars, and less con- 
cerning fire-arms. Whenever she does, Uncle 
Price merely alludes to “that Sunday morning's 
experience.” 





